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Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best system in the United States, 
<‘ Children not taught like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.’ 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. TESTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 

Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book 
that was simple, clear and progressive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher 
was scarcely proficient in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 
son. As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that awarded by Gen. Eaton, 
who, after visiting the schools of the United States, gave his unqualified endorsement of this system as the best 


he had seen. 
THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN! TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH- 


REGARD TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER. | ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
During a period of twenty-five years in which I have | OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools; Mr, Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in 
and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book | the public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact 
or music manual which would not either confuse the | and skill in teaching singing by note to even the young- 
pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same est pupilsin the schools of the city. His system has 
exercise or promote rafe singing by limiting the demon- | heen long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where 
stration of each principle to a single exercise, until 1) jt is now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, National 
found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, | Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when 
in my opinion, must my ae one universally accepted and | visiting the schools of this city, expressed their surprise 
fostered by the public schools of our land. The intrin-| and gratification at hearing children in the primary 
sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem-/ schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time 
onstrated in the schogls of New Haven, where on the blackboard. I should be glad to find the system 
it has been used for ‘the past six years by its| which has here been so successful, generally adopted. 
author, and in those of’ Hartford and its vicinity by Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 
Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature of the ‘ 
work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate | B. G. NorTHROP, 
teachers even though not altogether familiar with the Secretary State Board of Education, 
science ; and with the same preparation for each recita- 
tion which is made in every other science, music 
may be as effectually taught, which is shown in all 
the public schools where it has been adopted. 

Prof. Jepson is worthy of high esteem, not only as a eare 
thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in| Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as ar- 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a/ ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very 
book which will enable them to successfully cope with superior order, and in our schools wi!l do everything that 
the musical progress of the age. can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 


C. W. Huntincton, Hartford, Conn. Ra.pu G. Hieparp, Professor of Elocution. 


The following is the testimony from the principals of the public schools of New Haven, Hartford and Mid- 
dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 


I am familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
down in his ‘‘ Elementary Music Reader,’’ and as exemplified in his own practice. | adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier and later editions, has been used in our | tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with | an opinion which its use in the school-room for several years has greatly 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of | strengthened. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- 
the system and of the book. — | rious work receives, and we cheerfull add our testimony to the above. 

H. E.. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. | RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Wooster Schoo!, New Haven. 


I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Keader ”’ for some months and « , : ” : She i ’ i 
am desirous pee SIF my ever increasing satisfaction with it asa text book. | ;, rn ‘ pny Baga’ oon er - ee es —— 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experienc? in this hith- b t wd wf Th ~ oe ne h : child : ading in the Primer or First 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want Re bse os i . ef ics _ 2 Ne fi . + . ees Ith 5 syllable, then simple 
felt in all schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. Slodie ys diffe ne. r — ms a , = ae el a 4 of music The chil- 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so easy, progressive and at- na : in th Gr. owen Dee. a able> — pore caret at sight in four 
tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—and teachers with only a er Th, ro aPthe dail athe = Goan Ghee to twenty = aah 
moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and — SS ee —— “ ao A ib . 
practically. s 7 H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School, New Haven. 

A. L. Curtiss, Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford,Conn. | 4; gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 

We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grades of our | music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. os 
school, and find them most admirably adapted to their purpose. is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 

D. P. Corin, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. | commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 

Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed | has conceived the idea of revising his “‘ Elementary Music Reader, making a 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the “ Elementary Vocal Drill” | Complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger 3 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In ever- | Well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- | tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, s0 as 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 


JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. | GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 





FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9 FULTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, BR. J. 





Also owners of the 
ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 


New York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 
Board. 

Best quality of SCHOOL SUPPLIES constantly on hand. 


EK. M. THURSTON, & CO., 
[46b] 7 and 9 Fulton Street, Providence, R J. 


CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 


Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 


each term, at two o'clock, P.M. 
The next school year opens August 26th, 1872. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


6g I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


E. M. THURSTON & Co., 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO's. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. By RYLAND T. Brown, 
M.D., Chemist-in-Chief in the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ssivided into 50 lessons, with the design to adapt it to 
the common school term of ten weeks. 12mo, cloth, 288 pages, 
Tllustrated. Price, $1. 50. 


Henkle’s Text Spelling-Book. By Hon. W. D. HENKLE, 
late State School Commissioner of Ohio. ( Iver five thousand difficult 
words arranged in short lessons, including many proper names ; 
also a number of Dictation Exercises. For advanced classes, 
144 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, To accompany the EcLEc- 
TIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Designed to be written with lead 
pencil, during second year of school-life. The letters and figures 
are of large size, giving separately and in combination. The ob- 
ject being to teach the form ot the letters. Handsomely /llustrated 
Cover. Price, 12 cents: 


Venable’s United States History: For Schools. By W. 
H. VENABLE. 12mo, 280 pp. Finely illustrated and accompanied 
with numerous carefully drawn maps and charts. Contains vALU- 
ABLE FOOT NOTES, referring to literary matter relating to subjects 
discussed in the text ; an original system of GENERAL QUESTIONS: 
an original system of BIOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, illustrated with 
authentic portraits: and sustains throughout a unity of design and 
execution, presenting a complete though concise, artistic and plea- 
sing narration of the leading facts of the history of our country in 
an attractive form. Price, $2.25. 





Thalheimer's Ancient History. A manual of Ancient His- 

tory, from the earliest times to the fall of the Western Empire. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, formerly Teacher of History and Compos- 
ition in Packer Collegiate Institute. 8vo, 378 pages. Handsomely 
illustrated with full page engravings of Ancient Temples and other 
historical objects, charts of the principal cities, and accurate and 
finely executed double page maps of the various countries consid- 
ered in the text. Price, $2.50. 
The Parser’s Manual. By JoHN jWILLIAMs, A.M., Em- 
bracing classified examp'es in nearly every variety of English con- 
struction. 12mo, cloth, 266 pp. A very valuable hand book of 
parsing exercises; can be used as a companion to any English 
Grammar. Price, $1.00. 


Pinneo’s Guide to Composition. (New edition in cloth 
binding.) By T. S. Pinneo, A. M., M.D., author of “ Primary 
Grammar,” Analytical Grammar,” etc., etc. Embracing over 250 
carefully graded lessons, commencing with the simplest sentences, 
and instructing in all the essentials to a forcible, easy style ; also, 
full instruction on the use of Capital letters, punctuation marks, &c. 
Price, 75 cents. 

McGuffey’s Juvenile Electic Speaker. (New and improved 
edition.) Two hundred easy and animated exercises for reading or 
speaking. New, fresh, humorous and instructive, grave and gay. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Supplies for first Introduction, and Sample Copies to Teachers, at 
two-thirds retail prices. Address the Publishers for 
. full descriptive Circulars. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


No. 100, School Pens. No. 200, Commercial Pen. 
No. 300,Extra Fine Pens. 
Price, $1.25 per gross. Sample Card, 3 pens of each kind, 10 cents, 


The following will be sent gratis to Teachers and School Officers : 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Specimen pages of the Eclectic Geographies. 

Specimen pages of Phillips’ Day-School Singer. 

Specimen pages of Venable’s U. S. History. 

Specimen pages of Leigh’s Phonetic Readers. 


“WILSON, HINKLE & Co., Publishers, 


28 Bonp STREET, 


137, WALNUT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: 


THEORETICAL AND INORGANIC. 
By Pror. GeorGe F. Barker, M.D., Yale College. 








I2mo, 350 pages. $1.75. 
One Hundred New /ilustrations. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC. 


By Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 
I2mo, 275 pp. Price $1.50. 
This book discusses every problem which has been brought 
before the American public during the past few years. 


THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
Or, THE NATURE, KINDS, LAWS, AND USES OF 
BEAUTY. 
By Henry N. Day, Author of “ Logic,” “Art of Discourse,” 
“English Literature,” etc. 
12mo, 436 pp. Price $2.25, 


LOGICAL PRAXIS. 
Comprising a summary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
Copious Exercises for Practical Application, 
By Henry N. Day, Author of “ Elements of Logic,” “ Rhetoric,” 
* Rhetorical Praxis,” ‘ Aisthetics,” etc. 
I2mo, 147 pp. Price $1.00. 


SERVING OUR GENERATION, 


AND 


GOD’S GUIDANCE IN YOUTH: 
THE FAREWELL AND THE BACCALAUREATE SER- 
MONS OF EX-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 
I2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. 
By A GRADUATE OF ’69. 
12 mo, 728 pp. Price, $2.50. 
This is a complete and carefully-classified hand-book of facts 
relating’to undergraduate life at one of the first colleges in America. 


THE HOLY LAND, 
WITH GLIMPSES OF EUROPE AND EGYPT. 


By Rev. S. D. PHELps, D.D., Author of “ Poems for the Heart 
and Home,” etc. 
12mo, 408 pp. Price $1.75. 


MINING MACHINERY, 


AND VARIOUS MECHANICAL APPLIANCES IN USE, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, for Mining, Raising 
and Working Ores, with Comparative Notices of Foreign Appa- 
ratus for similar purposes. By Professor WILLIAM P. BLAKE. 
Price 2.00. 

This book is a large octavo, containing 245 pages, and is finely 
illustrated with over 100 wood cuts. It is a most invaluable book 
to all interested in the working of the mines of the Territories, 


HISTORICALS FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 
BY ORO NOQUE. 
ae 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 
This little book contains a score of historical sketches of Revolu- 


— characters, written by a most succcssful teacher of young 
olks. 





| 


} 
| 
| 
} 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FUTURE PUN-. 


ISHMENT. 


By HENRY CONSTABLE, A.M., Prebendary of Cork, 


Reprinted from the second London edition, with an Introduction 
by Prof. Charles L, Ives, M.D., of Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 
Price 40 cents, 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 





LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION, 





GUYOTT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


COMMON SCHOOL SERIES. 


Guvot?’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Guyortt’s INTERMEDIATR GEOGRAPHY. 


These two books form the cheapest series published, and yet 
they are found to be sufficiently full for the Common School Series, 


INDEPENDENT BOOKS. 
Guyott’s Introduction (or Teacher's Hand Book.) 
Guyptt’s Common School Geography. 





FELTER’S NATURAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS., 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic ([llustrated.) 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s New Grammar School Arithmetic. 


~—---— 


INDEPENDENT BOOKS. 


Felter’s First Lessons, Illustrated. 
Felter’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic for Teachers. 


These Arithmetics introduce mental and slate excercises simul- 
taneously. They are better graded than any other series. They 
give good satisfaction, because with them teachers obtain good re- 
sults. 


COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Chemistry, 


TENNEY’S WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology. 


Tenuney’s Natural History Tablets. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars, suited to the needs 
of teachers, may always be had on application. 


Address, 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
[II. 9 at) 
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Our New Books. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


A text book for Schools, Academies and Families, by Joseph C 
Martindale, M.D. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.30. 
tion, 87 cents. 





Martindale’s Anatomy, ator and Hygiene presents the | densed History U. S.,” etc. 
Technicalities | price BO cents ‘ 
have been avoided as far as consistent with the treatment of the 


following claims to the consideration of teachers. 


subject. The style in which it is written is not only pleasing, bu 
such as to be readily comprehended by those for whose use it is de 


For examina- 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


*,* We invite the attention of teachers and educationalists to the following an- 
pon of ape ae, issued by us. We will send sample copies of either 
or al of them, tf desired for examination with a view to introducti - 
cetpt of the appended price. SPT lag its: 


Pirst Lessons in Our Ccuntry’s History, bringing out its 
salient points and aiming to combine simplicity with sense. By 
W™. Swinton, A.M., Prof. History in the Univ. Cal., author “Con- 
1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated, 
By mail for examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 
t| . Word Book of Spelling, Oral and Written. Designed to 
. | attain practical results in the acquisition of the ordinary English 





ak Superflous matter has been cssintesl on Ghat tite teabh con vocabulary, and to serve as an introduction to word analysis. By 


be completed in a much shorter period than with any other text 


book on the subject as yet published. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. 


For Beginners. Mart 
For examination, 40 cents. 


mail, post-paid, 60 cents. 


Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON, Prof. of the English Language, Univer- 
sity of California, author of “Condensed History U. S.,” “ Rambles 
among Words,” &c., &c. 154 pages. Price, 25 cents. By mail 
on receipt of the price. 

Botany for Young People. How pLANTs BEHAVE, HOW 
THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO WORK FOR THEM, &c. 


Price by By Prof. Asa Gray, author of “Gray’s Botanical Series.” Beauti- 


fully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 4to. Price 75 cents. 


This book is what its title indicates, “ First Lessons in Natural By mail on receipt of the price. Just ready. 


Philosophy;” and it presents each division of the subject in such 


Questions for Written Examinations. An aid to Candi- 


an easy and familiar style, that it cannot fail to interest and instruct dates for Teachers’ Certificates, and a Hand-book for Examiners 


any child of ordinary intelligence. 

Teachers interested in the ‘‘ Object Lesson” system of teaching 
will find this littke book a valuable aid, in furnishing subjects for 
discussion. 


LIVY. BOOKS L£, XXL. AND XXII. 


With extracts from Books 1X., XXVI., XXXV., XXXVIIL, XXXIX. 
and xiv. With Explanatory Notes, Geographical Index, &c. 
By Prof Thomas Chase. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. For 
examination, $1.00. 


VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES, GEORGICS AND 
MORETUM. 


With Explanatory Notes, Lexicon, &c. By Prof. George Stuart. 
Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. For examination, 83 cents. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A text book for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Price by mail, post-paid, $2.25. For exam- 
ination, $1.50. 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. 


By Joseph W. Wilson, A.M, 
For examination, 83 cents, 

In this book the author has endeavored to give such a presenta- 
tion of the subject as will meet the wants of Common Schools and 
Academies. It is an elementary work, and no attempt has been 
made to include every ting which might be brought under the 
head of Algebra. The treatment of the subject is on the principle 
of “step by step,” so that the pupil at the very outset is inspired 
with a degree of confidence which induces self-reliance ; rendering 
unnecessary a constant application to the teacher tor help. 


4 MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A text book for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
John S, Hart, LL.D. Ready in September. 


A FRENCH VERB BOOK, 


Or, the New Expositor of Verbs in French. By Ernest Lagarde, 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Ready in September. 

_Lagarde’s French Verb Book embraces a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the conjugations, a new method for the formation and use of 
the tenses, and a complete paradigm of all the verbs, the whole 
explained and exemplified by full illustrations. It is believed that 
the book will be found a valuable aid to the study of the French 
language, 

In addition to the above, we publish a number of other valuable 
text books for Schools, Academies and Colleges. Our catalogue 
and descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 

Please address, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 


and Teachers, By JouHN Swerr. Cloth. 202 pages. Price $1.00. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 
A Practical Course with the German. A new work of 
great excellence, and admirable adaption. For Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Prof. W. H. Woopsury, author of “ Woodbury’s Ger- 
man Series.” 1 vol. Cloth, Price $1.60, By mail for examina- 
tion for $1.25. ust ready. 
An Elementary Manual of Chemistry ; abridged, with the 
co-operation of the author, from Eliot & Storer’s Manual of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. By WM. RipLey NICHOLS, Assistant Professor 
of General Chemistry in the Massachnsetts Institute of Technology. 
Fully illustrated with diagrams and other cuts. 1 vol. 12mo., 
Cloth. 360 pages. Price $1°50. By mail for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 
Swinton’s Word Analysis. A GRADED CLASS-BOOK OF 
ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WORDS, with practical exercises in spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of words. By WIL- 
LIAM SWINTON, Prof. of the English Language in the University of 
California, author of “A Condensed History of the United States,” 
“Rambles Among Words,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 128 pages. Price, 
40 cents. By mail for examination 25 cents. 
An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By SAM’L H. Taytor, LL.D. Based 
on the twenty-fifth edition of Kuhner’s Grammar. 1 vol. 400 pp. 
Price $1.60. By mail for examination on receipt of $1.25. 
A Condensed School History of the United States, 
constructed for definitive results in Recitation, and containing anew 
method of Topical Reviews. B WILLIAM SWINTON, A.M., Prof. 
of History in the University of California, and author of “ Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &e., &e. Illustrated with 
maps, portraits and other illustrations. 1vol. Cloth. 300 pages. 
Price for examination 75 cents. oe ete 
2@™ More than 50,000 copies sold since its publication a year ago, 
Cathcart’s Youth's Speaker. SELECTIONS IN PROSE, POET- 
RY AND DIALOGUES, suited to the capacities of Youth, and intended 
for the Exhibition Day requirements of Common Schools and Acad- 
emies ; with many new and original pieces. By Geo. R. CATHCART, 
A.M. 190 pages. Cloth. Price for examination 75 cents, 
Robinson's Examples. Arithmetical Examples. MeEn- 
TAL AND WRITTEN. (With and without answers.) With numerous 
Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, &c., designed for review 
and test exercises. “By D. W. FisH, A.M. Cloth, 282 pages. 
Price 75 cents for examination. 
The Spenserian Drawing Book. A SERIES OF AN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER, designed especially for the use 
of Schools, on a new and excellent plan. Prepared by H. Hircu- 
INES, Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High School, and 
late Prof. of Drawing, U. S. Naval Academy. To be completed in 
six books. Nos, 1, 2 and 3 nowready. Price 30 each fore xami- 
on. 
— Among Words. THEIR POETRY, HISTORY AND 
WispoM. By WM. SWINTON, A.M. Handsomely bound in flex- 
ible cloth, and marbled edges. A new revised edition. 302 pages. 
Price $1.00. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price. 
(GF Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of 


the EpucaTIONAL REPORTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices of 
all of our new issues, together with much general educational news of interest and 


value. ‘THE REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
- * EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





(76a) 17 NoRTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York, 273 West Randolph St., Chicago, 




























































N EW TEXT BOOKS. 
We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors to 


GREENLEAF’'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, ‘% owing important edition to our tist of School Text Books 
COLTON’S 


NEW SERIES OF 





“Greenleaf alone pay the pum of Time!” 


A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE, 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 
MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


No other series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has stood the orde: ul G H O GRAP H I H S. 


} 
of the school-room for so long a time, or attained so wide a circulation, or received | 
the approval and endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
} 
different parts of the country. With the improvements and additions recently 


made, this series is unrivalled in simplicity and completeness. Two BookKsS a 
' 








The Whole Subject Embraced in 


Extensively used by the best teachers in Connecticut. 


ye : tee alittle as " - 
From the many flattering Testimonials to the merits of this Series, from emt- iH ith the additt MS i hic h we ave now mak vig, eMu- 
nent educators, a few of which are subjoined, it in believed tobe the very best bracing Two Large Railroad and Ten Complete 
ver published in this or any other country. 
ever published in thi é 'R eference Maps, in addition to 22 Study Maps, this 
From J. B. CHASE, Instructor in Mathematics, Russe i's Collegiate Home | cw2rll be by far the be ‘st. Series of Geographies ever 
Institute, New Haven: After a careful examination of Greenleaf’s “ New Ele- - y ; os P % 

. , a i - ) ) Fa vical MIC, 40), ra 
mentary Algebra,” in Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematic al ‘Text-books, I feel that off red fo the din — ublic Ei very ything which 
it would be faint praise to say that I merely approve it; I am so well pleased with | ¢@72 be adesivca will be embraced, 
it that I have adopted it as one of our standard text-books. The more I have ‘ 
become acquainted with it, the more have I found in it to commend, and it gives The distinguishing features of these Books are: 
me pleasure to heartily recommend it as a text-book far ‘x advance of any which | 


I have hitherto seen for imparting the ep tea nts of the ~— t ant branch on whic a Ist. They contain all which the scholar should 
it treats. gives me yleasure to state at we use Greenleal’s entire Series o . . » 
ly alen8 be required to learn, and nothing more, stated in the 


Mathematics, and that, as a series, I consider them unsurpassed by any now 


in use. clearest possible form. 





From ISAAC N. CARLETON, Principal State Normal School, Connecticut : 


2d. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which 


At the opening of our school we adopted Greenleaf’s “ New Elementary Alge- 

bra’ as one of our text-books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It are specially adapted to the purposes of study. 

bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils ex/ey the book. 

Its philosophic: il arrangement, its clear and concise statement of principles, and ” 

its well-chosen problems render this the most perfect work of the kind with which N oO. 1. 

I am acquainted. | 
N. B—This Algebra is noes used exchisively in the Normal School | Coltor’s New Introductory Geography 
From JOHN M. TURNER, Principal of High School, Rockville, Conn. : 


Having for the last ten years used and tested in the various departments of the Elegantly [lustrated with entirely new Maps drawn expressly 
. 1 ’ » . 2 , >, ’ 
school under my charge, Greenleaf’s Mathematical Senes, from the New 


| for this book. Price go cts. 


Primary, to the Geometry, I do most cheerfully express my preference for thi 

, . . : : | ° 
series, on account of the clearness, and the varied application of numbers to every | 
department of private or business life. No. 9. 


From Pror. DAVID B. SCOTT, Grammar School No. 40, New York City. 


No Arithmetics, in my opinion, have kept so long a time a more deserved share 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ia” se toi ee ea and Aegeaas 
Maps drawn expressly fo s book. Price $1.75. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ee ee eee ae 


ed, by Prot Jouues H. Hoseerow. Com | A GREAT SAVING IN TIME AND MONEY 


opp. Recently published. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price 


of public favor than Greenleaf’ s. 


A New Edition, Revi 


plete Course in one 





of ONE DOLLAR. $8.coadozen. A specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of IS Tl IUS EFFECTED. 


go cents. 
We ask fo ‘se ne iS a CO ‘ison with 
From S. M. CAPRON, A. M., Principal of Public High Schoo! es f r these new books a compari 1 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 1, 1871. the best series yet published. 
I welcome the revised edition of PaRKER’s Exercises In ENGLISH Composi- 


Tron, which has been so eminently useful in its day, and which has recently been 


introduced into our school. Its chief merits seem to me to be the admirable/ Send for Complete School Catalogue. 


selection of topics, precisely those which need elucidation, and the copious array 


of appropriate example-sentences for practice. ‘The changes which have been Address, 


made in the new ec on, part in'y the rule for the use of capi il letter ’ and 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


for punctuation, seem to me in the main real improvements. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Pus.isuers, 
Boston, Mass. 677 Broadway ’ 5 - 
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SHAKSPERIAN USE OF THE AD- 
JECTIVE, A STUDY IN STYLE, 


NO 1. 


BY WM. WORTHINGTON FOWLER, DURHAM, CONN. 


Style, in the larger sense the mode of expression, 
in the narrower sense is the form of represen- 
tation, in oral or written language. It is of style 
in the latter sense, 2. ¢., style considered pictorially, 
so as to shape, color, size, volume, shading, &c., that 


THE 


we would first speak. 

If thought is the body of writing, style is the 
garment in which that body is clothed, while words 
or speech-signs are the material out of which that 
garment is made by the literary artist. 

Each of the different parts of speech has its office, 
of which writers will avail themselves. By means 
of verbs they will represent action or simply passive 
states. By means of nouns they will represent ¢hings 
material or immaterial. By means of adjectives 
they will represent the gualities and appearances of 
things, and so on of the other parts of speech. 

The adjective is however eminently the pictorial 
element among the speech-signs. By its derivation 
it is something that /ées beside the noun, nay more, 
it moulds, colors and wraps the noun like a mantle. 
The impressions conveyed by the bare noun are 
vague and feeble compared with those conveyed by 
the noun when described by its appropriate adjective. 
Though genius may at times present to us in simple 
phrase without a single epithet, facts and forms, 
that are truly grand and statuesque like some of 
those nude heroic figures of Grecian Sculpture, yet 
it is upen the judicious use of the adjective that 
most writers must rely to depict and bring out upon 
the printed page, the outline, posture, hue and form 
with the vividness of real life. 

Grammarians have divided adjectives into two 


classes. First, the descriptive adjectives which ex- | 


Press some quality or condition of the noun; as an 
eloquent orator, Second, the definitive adjectives 
which define or limit the meaning of the noun; as 
several men. We have to speak now only of the 


fi _— , ae 
mer class, including the participles used as 
adjectives, 





We may separate descriptive adjectives into two 
classes according to the variety and force of the 
images they present to the mind. One of the 
classes will present a single image ; as, a ved house, 
here the reduess of the house is the one image. The 
other class will present, besides the central image 
a multiplicity of accessional images ; as a rosy face, 
here there is redness and something more,—the 
delicate tinted blossom-leaves of the queen of the 
garden with all the associations awakened by the 
most celebrated of the flowers. We assign this 
latter to what we will term the suggestive class, be- 
cause it suggests ideas to the mind, the extent to 
which such effect is produced depending largely 
upon the imagination and degree of cultivation 
possessed by the reader or hearer, as well as upon 
his knowledge of the derivation and primitive mean- 
ing of words. 

Again we may subdivide these adjectives of the 
suggestive class into five minor classes, viz.: such 
as speak to the mind through the eye, the ear, the 
sense of touch, the sense of smell, and the sense of 


taste. 
The“ vermeil tinctured lips,” Milton speaks to the 


eye in the vivid color of this beautiful epithet. The 
same writer in the line, 

“With thy /ong-leveled rule of streaming light” 
conveys the ideas of length, straightness, horizontal 
perspective and full, rapid motion. 

The adjectives which address the ear are those 
in which the sense or meaning corresponds to the 
sound, and are termed by the Rhetoricians on- 
omatopoetic. The “ clashing cy mbals and the clang- 
ing shield ;” “the booming cannon ;” are notable 
illustrations of this class. 

The sense of touch is appealed to in the line of 
Keats, 

“Unloosed her warned jewels one by one ;” or in 
his phrase “the fruitfulness” of mel/ow Autumn 
Or when Tennyson writes: “ All grass of sz/ky 
feather grows ;”the word mellow implying ripeness, 
softness, and capability of being impressed by the 
hand, and the word s7/dy implying softness, smooth- 
ness and glossiness. Such epithets as the creamy 
curd,” “spiced dainties,” “candied apple,” speak to 
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the sense of taste. Nor can any one deny that the 


lines of Milton, 


And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedared alleys fling, 
Nard and cassia’s éa/my smells, 


have positive fragrance. 

The illustrations we cite in this paper have been 
drawn from poetry, because poetry is the highest 
form of representative art. Great, true, good, wise, 
and beautiful thoughts set in sweet, noble, and ex- 
pressive words to the music of rhyme and rhythm— 
this is poetry. The great masters of the poetic 
faculty are the suns of the firmament of letters. 


“ Hither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.” 


Did not Plato the Philosopher, owe that pure, 
simple, and yet lofty style, to the untiring perusal 
of Homer in the hours of a dreamy youth? Did 
not Cicero the Orator owe the pomp and grandeur 
of his Rhetoric, Jeremy Taylor, the Preacher, his 
gorgeous imagery, and Macaulay the Historian, the 
full sweep of his historic narrative, to the daily and 
nightly study of the Classic Poets? 

These are great exemplars, but the humblest 
scholar may follow in their train, even though at 
some remote and reverent distance. Those fount- 
ains of light, those illuminated Sibylline leaves are 
as free to all as the common air and sunshine. By 
deep draughts and constant perusals, while the stu- 
dent is lifted to the height of the sublimed thought 
and emotion, or marches on keeping step to mar- 
shalled and rhythmic periods, he acquires the very 
science and practice of expression. 

As poetry is the highest form of representative 
art, so the Drama is the most distinct and human 
of all the forms of poetry. 
and feeling in action. Here we see man in his own 
mind and heart, and in his relation to the minds 
and hearts of his fellowmen and the outward world— 
man weeping, smiling, struggling, triumphing, plot- 
ting, exulting, suffering, dying, in one word, human 
life, with all its pulses of joy, hope, fear, love, sorrow, 
anger, and revenge. 

And so among the Masters who paint, and mould 
in words, we have chosen the great world-poet, he 
who saw and drew the human soul as a real pres- 
ence, and who saw and drew material nature as only 
he could draw her. 

How did Shakspeare use the adjective ? 

We insist here strongly on the judicious use of 
the adjective. The object to be described must not 
be overloaded with epithets. It must be richly or 


Here we see thought 


delicately tinted, not daubed with paint ; it must be 








clad in graceful robes, not swathed and buried in 
drapery. In precisely this particular, we discern 
the Shakspearianism of Shakspeare. In the domain 
of language he was the sculptor of sculptors as he 
was the painter of painters, and the very use he 
made of the naked nouns and verbs rendered him 
one of the most statuesque, as his use of the adjec- 
tive rendered him one of the most picturesque of 
the masters. 

Time is only allowed us to survey the field super- 
ficially, culling those examples which seem best 
adapted to illustrate our theme. We have first to 
notice three great classes of adjectives having an im- 
portant relation to style as a form of art. These 
are the noun-adjective, the participle-adjective 
and the compound adjective, each of which in its 
way is peculiarly fitted for the purposes of repre- 
sentative art, each of which possesses suggestive 
power and speaks to the mind through one of the 
five senses before mentioned. 

What we have called noun-adjectives are either 
a simple noun ; as white, st/ver &c., or a noun with 
an adjective suffix ; as golden, leaden, &c., or a noun 
with the participle suffix ; as jeweled, &c.; their force 
as descriptive epithets comes from their objectivity, 
in other words, an object with which we are all 
familiar is used to describe some other object. 

When Shakspeare speaks of the “ saffron wing” 
of the morning, “the go/dex window of the East,” 
an “inky cloak,” he describes one object by the 
color of another. So too with the complexion ; as 
a “ damask cheek,” a “linen check”, a “cream face,” 
a “ goose look,” a“ /eathern hand,” “a tallow face,” 
a “ morning face.” In drapery we see the “ sheeted 
dead,” the “curtained sleeper,” the “ vebed man of 
justice,” my seargown scarfed about me” &c.; in 
light and shade, the “chequered shadows” beneath 
the trees, &c.; in herbage, flowers and other growths, 
the “ ¢#2fy mountains,” the “ weedy trophies” of dis- 
traught Ophelia, the “coodbine coverture,” boughs 
weight, closeness, and coldness 
are suggested by the “ mare jaws” of the sepulchre; 
shape, toughness, and age by the “#nwedgeable and 
gnarled oak” or the knotty oak: withered age and 
ugliness by the expression “ her chappy finger laying 
upon her skixny lips,” though here chappy is per- 
haps primitively from the verb) ; architectural 
outline and height, by the “ towered citadel :” fan- 
tastic shape by the “cloud that dragonish ” the 
“crooked smokes ;” the preciousness of King Dun- 
can by “his si/ver.skin laced with his golden blood ; 
the tender age of an infant and his incapacity to 
hurt by “doneless gums ;” roughness and the capac- 


mossed with age ;” 
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ity to bite by the “ ¢ooth’d briars ;” heat and fumes 
by the “ sulphurous bolt ;” we have wealth of pre- 
cious material in such phrases as, “amder bracelets,” 
“ivory coffers,” “palaces crystalline,” “emerald tufts” 
and a hundred similar epithets, bésides multitudin- 
ous color as in the “ azure’d harebell,” the “ russet 
mantle,” “orange tawny beard,” and all the hues of 
the parterre besides to tint the picture Even the 
sense of taste is titillated by such epithets as candied 
honey, honied, Honeying, salt, spiced, sugared, &c.; 
and a smooth and variegated mosaic is set before 
the eye by the “enameled skins ” of the snake and 
the “enameled stones” of the brook. 

“The green-sour ringlets whereof the ewe not 
bites” gives us color and taste in one epithet. 

The participle adjective is almost equally forcible 
and suggestive with the noun adjective. In this 
class of words we have as the prominent idea, action 
expressed or implied, supposing implied action to 
be contained in the passive participle 

Here again we see outline curved cris-crossed 
and graven, with the idea of fixedness and age in 
the lines— 

“A purpose more grave and wrinkled than the ends 
And aims of burning youth,” 


in which the adjective is used tropically—a use of 
which we shall speak bye and bye. 

An image of youth fresh and intact is beautifully 

conveyed in the lines, 

“Where unbruised youth with unstuffed brain 
Doth couch his limbs there go/den sleep doth reign.” 

vinous intoxication is hit off by the epithets “zee/- 
ing ripe ;” the coma of drunken slumber by the 
lines— 

“When in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie as in a death,” 

“Blossoming time” and “Summers ripening breath” 
give us full and sweet images of the flower and 
Winter appears with its “ drizzled 
snow,” “ killing frost,” and “pinching hours,” and 
the flowering season of life in the expression “ d/own 
youth.” 

Description heightened by the principle of oppo- 
sition, or contrast is given by the participle-adjective 
with the negative prefix un—or dis.—Scott employs 
this artifice in the line—“ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung,” and Byron in the line 

“Without a grave unhnelled uncoffiined and unknown.” 

Shakspeare’s use of the same form is frequent. 
Besides the examples, “ unbruised,” “unstuffed,” 
already quoted, it occurs in the expressions “ wz- 
sunned snow,” “uneffectual fire,” “crimes unwhipt of 
Justice,” and in the line from Hamlet— 

“Unhouseled, disappointed, unancled, &c., &c. 


fruitage seasons. 





The noun adjective with the negative suffix, Jess 
is seen in “ viewless winds,” “ restless violence,” 
“guiltless labor,” “ careless, reckless, fearless, of what's 
past, present, or to come,” &c. 

Of the three classes of adjectives we are now 
considering, the compound adjectives deserve the 
foremost place among the pictorial words. Com- 
posed sometimes ofa noun and a participle; as dew- 
besprent, sometimes of an adjective and a parti- 
ciple as, “ solemn-breathing sound,” sometimes of 
two adjectives as, “rvosy-bosom’d hours,” sometimes 
of two nouns, as, “ ¢insel-slippered Thetis,” they 
furnish in one epithet a fuller and more complete 
picture of the object to be described than any single 
descriptive word could do. The examples of this 
class above given have been taken from Milton’s 
Comus. These adjectives were used very frequently 
not only by Shakspeare and the other poets of his 
time, but also by the great epic poct of the next 
century. 

We may also remark that they are characteristic 
forms in the three great branches of the Gothic 
family of Languages occurring in the Icelandic or 
Old Norse, the Low German and the High Ger- 
man Literatures, But though still occupying their 
places in the Dictionaries and of occasional use 
among writers,* they seem to have been going out of 
use generally in English Literature, illustrating per- 
haps thereby the decadence in one direction of our 
Anglo-Saxon original. 

The vivid picturesque effect of these compound 
adjectives may be seen in such expressions as ‘‘the 
lazy-pacing clouds,” the “ white-upturned wondering 
eyes,” the “ fiery-footed steeds ” of the sun, the “wave- 
worn basis "of the shore, “ mountaineers dew-lapped 
like bulls ;” these are indeed pictures which the 
dullest mortals may gaze at and admire. 

Other pictures in the Shakspearean gallery solicit 
the eye, conveyed before it by the use of the com- 
pound epithet—pictures of heroic and imperial men 
as in “ broad-fionted Caesar,” pictures of fair women 
as in the “ /ily-tinctured face” of Julia, of the land- 
scape as in the “cloud-capped towers,” the “ heaven- 
kissing hills ;” we are spectators of the “ eavy- 
headed revel” of the beer-drinking Danish jarls in 
the palace where Hamlet dreamed and soliloquized ; 
and the bud of the poison-flower expanding shows 
us the guilty king’s “crimes droad-b/own as flush as 
May.” We turn from the “ d/ood-boltered Banquo” 
to gaze on more pleasing images, it may be the 
“ young-cyed cherubim,” or “ sed-hipped humble bees 


* Keats, Tennyson, and other later poets use them frequently. 
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loading their honey-bags from ‘“‘prectous-juiced flow- 
ers” till night, the “soder-suited matron,’ comes and 
bids us shut up the book. Of the words that are on- 
omatopoetic, z. ¢., the sound suggesting the meaning, 
t should be remarked that the nouns and verbs par- 
take far more of this form than the adjective. 
Most of this class of adjectives are from the noun 
or the participle. A goodly array of those ear- 
addressing epithets may be cited from the pages 
of our dramatist, such “ shri/l-tongued,” “ trumpet- 
tongued,” “sweet bells jangled,” a thousand twang- 
ding instruments, 
“Roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, &c.” 
The four following lines give us adjective paint- 
ing which appeals to four senses— 
* A crimson river of warm blood 
Like to a dudd/ing fountain stirred with wind, 
Doth rise and fall between thy roseate lips. 
Coming and going with thy Aoney breath.” 
Deep color, rosy, tinting warmth, sound, motion 
and fragrance, all in one tragic cabinet picture. 
jniinrinilaimaiabita 
PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS. 
BY S. S, PACKARD. 

Webster defines business as—1. That which 
busies, or that which occupies the time, attention 
or labor of any one as his principal concern, 
whether for a longer or shorter time ; and 2. Any 
particular occupation or employment for a liveli- 
hood or gain; as agriculture, trade, mechanic, art 
profession.” 

Mr. Greeley defines a business man as “ one who 
knows how to set other peoples’ fingers at work— 
possibly their heads also—to his own profit and 
theirs "—and thus farther illustrates his meaning : 
“The man who, stepping into a new and partially 
employed community knows how to set new wheels 





running, axes plying, and reapers and .mowers in 
motion—and so of all the various machinery of 
production, transformation and distribution—with 
advantage to the community and with reasonable 
profit to himself is a business man, though he may 
not know how to read even; though he may have no 
money when he commences ; though he has simply 
the capacity to make himself a sort of driving-wheel 
to all that machinery.” 

These definitions differ from the ordinary under- 
standing as to dusiness, and business men—the one 
meaning usually, traffic, and the other, those who 
buy and sell, or carry on commercial enterprises. 
In treating of preparation for business, I shall differ 


narrowest of these definitions, for while to busy 
oneself is, ina genuine sense, to be employed in 
busy-ness, there is much of mere motion or activity 
which it would not do to dignify by calling it dusi- 
ness ; and on the other hand, while a business man 
may best show his organizing and executive power 
by setting other peoples’ fingers and brains at work, 
it is no mean evidence of business ability that he 
should know, as well, how to use his own fingers 
and brains ;—for the work of the world must be ac- 
tually done by somebody's fingers and brains; and 
if the legitimate aspiration of the young men and 
women of this country was merely to direct others 


‘what to do, there would be little honor where now 


lies the great honor in doing. The power to direct 
others is a power not to be despised ; and is also in 
the world’s economy, a necessary power ; but it 
comes of grace and not of work. Those who pos- 
sess it in any marked degree hold it as an endow- 
ment, rather than as an acquisition. 

And, again, while traffic or trade enters largely 
and necessarily into business—being, in fact, the 
one element without which it could not exist, still it 
is not a// of business ; it is rather the medium or 
instrumentality which regulates and equalizes busi- 
ness, and makes it, in its enlarged sense, possible. 

Mr. Carey makes an important distinction be- 
tween trade and commerce which we will not here 
discuss. Both seem to be necessary in the perfect- 
ing of our intricate system of exchanges, and in 
bringing together, the producer and consumer, 
which is the prime requisite of a persuasive in- 
dustry. And in this wonderful scheme, each step 
and link must be given its due place and importance 
as a necessary part of the whole ; and the man who 
breaks the stone, and clears away the forest, as well 
as he who tills the ground, or reaps the harvest, or 
builds the ship, or pilots it across the trackless sea, 
must each be recognized in his work ; and each has 
a right to expect at the close of the day his penny 
from the master’s hands. 

A recent report of the Board of Education of 
the city of New York discloses the following facts : 
There are in daily attendance upon public instruc- 
tion in that city, over 200,000 scholars; of course a 
very large majority of these never expect to do 
more than pass through the primary, and perhaps a 
few classes of the grammar schools ; for although 
education is free, the great bulk of the children 
cannot be allowed ¢ime to go to school, for most of 
them are expected to begin earning their own living 
at from 10 to 13 years of age. Still, a collegiate 
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the girls, and it is the policy as well as the practice 
D ’ 


of the grammar schools to get as many of the 
scholars admitted into the college of New York and 
the Normal College as possible. The result, as 
shown by the report is, that last year there were in 
attendance at the College of New York, 712 pupils. 
Of these there were in the Senior class 39, Junior 
48, Sophomore 71, Freshman 159. In the Intro- 
ductory Department, which is the nursery of the 
College, there were 395 scholars ; but of these, 185 
took the Commercial Course, which is a one year’s 
course, preparatory to entering upon business ; 
leaving only 210 as possible recruits for the College. 
From the recent examinations it appears that of 
those admitted, to the introductory department this 
year, three-fourths have chosen the commercial in 
preference to the preparatory course. 

The Normal College, recently organized under 
most favorable auspices, and possessing the rare ad- 
vantage of affording the only recognized opening 
to honorable employment for girls in the city hada 
maximum attendance of 1,100 pupils—making 
in all, less than 2,000 of the 200,000, or less than 
one per cent of the whole number of scholars at- 
tendant upon public instruction, who even attempt 
to go farther than the grammar schools. If then, 
we take the proportion of graduates to the whole 
number, who enter upon the higher courses of study, 
we shall see that less than ove seventeenth of one per 
cent of all who avail themselves of the free educa- 
tion of the best organized, best endowed, and most 
efficient schools in this country actually realize 
what should be the hopes of their friends and of all 
friends of intellectual progress, a complete and 
rounded course of mental training. 

I shall assume that the facts given above are 
representative of the condition of education in this 
country, and shall accept what zs rather than what 
ought to be as the basis of my deductions. 

It is easily seen that the education which shall 
conserve the greatest good to the greatest number 
must look after this preponderating majority rather 
than the fractional minority ; and that preparation 
for business so far as teachers have anything to do 
with it, has its principal work with those who will 
live and die without even a smattering of the dead 
languages ; and who will neither know nor care 
whether the house is building or being built, so 
that when finished it proves to be a good job. 

There are two distinct purposes of education ; 
both of which should be ever present to the mind 
of the teacher :—1. The discipline or development 
of the mental power, resulting in what may be 





called fersonality ; and 2. The furnishing of the 
instruments or tools, by the aid of which such per- 
sonality makes itself felt—and, lest I may be thought 
to favor the latter at the expense of the former, I 
will here say that in my opinion that kind of train- 
ing which best develops the mind, develops it in 
its broadest, deepest and truest sense, the most 
surely furnishes the instruments which give it scope 
and action. In the language of another: “We 
should educate men as mex ; not for business ; not 
for professions, not for opportunities, mainly—but 
should educate them to be men; thatis to say, should 
develop every powerand faculty, intellectual, moral, 
and physical, that they may, thus prepared, be able 
to turn their hand to anything, and find their edu- 
cation not a shining blade without a handle, but a 
good tool held in the firm grip of character.” 

A Spartan king has the credit of promulgating 
the educational theory so often and so ignorantly 
used : “ Teach your boys that which they will prac- 
tice when they become men.” This has the sem- 
blance and sound of wisdom, and educators of the 
persistent type should not be too harshly criticized 
for giving its word of promise to the ear, even 
though they break it to the heart. It takes such 
a very smart man to tell, these days, what any boy 
will be likely to do when he becomes a man. Such 
an educational theory, interpreted literally, might 
do very well for Greece, in the days of Lycurgus, 
but has not quite the same aptness, as applied to 
the United States of America, under the reign of 
Ulysses. 

I have in my mind an illustrative case of a father 
who, with a family of five boys, conceived the hu- 
mane project of representing through them the 
higher phases of professional life : so this one was 
set aside for a minister, this for a lawyer, this for a 
doctor, this fora civil engineer, and this for a bank 
president, and each was put in training for his chosen 
calling—chosen by his father, it will be remem- 
bered, and. without any voice of his own. The re- 
sults have transpired. The minister, who was cut 
out for a financier, has had miserable luck in his 
professional efforts to save souls ; and has sensibly 
concluded that if he can gather sufficient courage 
to drift into Wall street where he belongs, he may 
yet do something for the glory of God. The lawyer 
would have made an excellent draymen, but being 
arbitrarily thrust out of his proper channel—where 
he might have distinguished himself and done some 
good in the world, he has become a politician with- 
out sufficient talent or influence to be worth buying 
by either party, and so spends his leisure hours— 
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and all his hours are leisure hours—hanging about 
club-houses and bar-rooms, and giving the finish- 
ing touches with a jack-knife to dry goods boxes 
and wooden bottom chairs; the doctors only 
real chance for financial success is to effect a 
copartnership with some reputable undertaker— 
that is, if he is fortunate enough to get any prac- 
tice ; while the civil engineer is so very uncivil as 
to doubt his father’s infallibility, and has accepted 
a $1,200 clerkship in the Treasury Department, and 
gone practically into the Civil Service Reform. 
The bank president, not having as yet, been called 
upon to assume his high and responsible post, has 
taken up the preparatory and honorable business o1 
a merchant tailor; and if he is let alone, will be 
able, not only to make or earn his own clothes, but 
to lend his less fortunate brothers a helping hand, 
as they may need it. I would not criticise the acts 
of this particular father ; for he acted according to 
his light, and, besides, the boys were his and not 
mine. But I would say, in a general and abstract 
way, that I should conceive it to be the duty of 
of such a parent not merely to watch the tendency 
and note the qualities of mind which his son or 
daughter may possess, in order that specific treat- 
ment may be had in each case ; but as far as possi- 
ble to secure a proper training in those branches 
which while they constitute the basis of real schol- 
arship are also available as the means of earning a 
living. In other words—and here is my idea of pre- 
paration for business—I would say that the educa- 
tion of our children should be begun and pursued 
upon the plan of giving them each day that knowl- 
edge and discipline which, if they were never to 
enter a school-room again, would be the most ser- 
viceable to them as the means of attaining to the 
best measure of manhood or womanhood. 

To assure success in any pursuit, the first essen- 
tial is to see that the thing proposed to be done is 
what somebody wants done; and next, to make 
sure that he who proposes to do it shall be able to 
meet the requirements. As Mr. Greeley intimates, 
this may be done—and often is done, without any 
previous school education. The history of our 
country presents many notable examples of men 
having risen to the highest positions by the very 
force of their character and intelligence, whose 
early education had been wholly neglected, and who 
had picked up or stolen whatever of book learning 
they had between the hours of exacting physical 
labor. Take the example of Mr. Lincoln, whose 





at the age of 21, could not even read. In the light 
of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable career, no one would 
presume to say that he was not educated ; or that 
he was not sfectally educated fcr his work. The 
fact is, he had a teachable nature—a true modesty 
which lies at the base of all real attainment ; and 
he was going to school, all his life. He was effec- 
tually educated in the backwoods of the west, on the 
flat-boats of the Mississippi, in the rough contact 
with that strangely energizing civilization which 
carries the “star of Empire” in its forehead, and 
in the higher duties, to which he was called by the 
voice of the nation ; and for which, each days’ prac- 
tical education, made him better fitted than on the 
day before. “ 

But-as teachers, we can neither wait for nor trust 
|to these exceptional though vigorous methods of 
| sedeadner. The best we can do—and that we should 

do—is to gather from these results some practical 
‘ideas of adapting means to ends. : 

I do not proclaim against classical or collegiate 
|education ; I do not even think lightly of it ; but I 
do think—and I have the concurrence of popular 
testimony, that as such education has been conduc- 
ted in the past, it has had the tendency to unfit men 
for the rugged duties of life—first, by bringing into 
disfavor and contempt the humbler appliances of 
knowledge ; and next, by establishing an aristocracy 
of letters, and placing its members apart from the 
less-favored class, in taste, sympathy and coépera- 
tion. 

In a recent address before the Alumni of Hamil- 
ton College, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner—who 
speaks from a higher eminence than I can com- 
mand, makes this remarkable and truthful admission : 
“One reason why the scholar does not make the 
world of the past, the world of books, real to his 
fellows and serviceable to them, is that it is not real 
to himself, but a mere unsubstantial place of intel- 
lectual idleness, where he dallies some years before 
he begins his task in life. And another reason is, 
that while it may be real to him—while he is actu- 
ally cultured and trained, he fails to see or feel that 
his culture is not a thing apart—and that all the 
world has a right to share its blessed influence. 
Failing to see this, he is isolated ; and wanting his 
sympathy, the untutored world takes its own rough 
way to rougher ends.” 

And touching the want of sympathy with the 
world and its work so plainly manifested in many 
of our most renowned institutions of learning, 
Professor Youmans, in the August number of his 











regular schooling did not exceed three months, and 
more conspicuous yet that of Andrew Johnson, who 


Popular Science Monthly, thus pointedly says: “Tt 
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is notorious that a pupil can go through a course of 
so called liberal study, and graduate with honor at 
the highest institutions, in complete ignorance of 
that vast body of facts and principles which has 
arisen in modern times under the name of science, 
and the object of which is to explain the existing 
order of the world. There are great educational 
establishments from which modern knowledge is 
almost entirely barred out, and which oppose its in- 
trusion with all their power. They fight the “en- 
croachments ” of modern science, modern literature, 
modern language, and modern history at every 
point ; and it is equally certain that this scheme of 
higher education in the ancient seats of learning, 
reacts with great power upon inferior institutions, 
making them also unsympathetic with modern 
ideas as means and objects of culture.” 

It does, indeed, seem strange that in the estab- 
lishment of universities of learning and culture, the 
real purpose of such learning should be so utterly 
ignored ; and that it should be possible for one to 
graduate from a college or university, who is not 
competent, from what he has acquired in its pro- 
longed course of study, to make or understand the 
simplest record of a business transaction—to adjust 
difficulties which may occur, or effect settlements 
between dealers or partners—to decide the plainest 
points of commercial law, or draw up the simplest 
legal or business document ; to even write a busi- 
ness letter so that a business man would not con- 
demn it for its verbosity, or its pedantry. In fact I 
have heard liberally educated men acknowledge 
with a show of relief and satisfaction, that they 
knew less of the principles of double entry book- 
keeping than of the Choctaw language, and consid- 
ered one about as intelligible and useful as the other. 
It was even publicly said by one of New York's 
learned judges, that double entry book-keeping was 
a concoction of intricate absurdities, by which 
thieves and rogues defrauded honest men, and 
this, remember, was sometime before the Committee 
of Seventy had brought their lenses to bear upon 
Tweed and Connolly's system of accounts, or even 
before Judge Barnard had taught the world it. 

And here let me say that the existence of this 
fact, and their influence upon early training has 
made necessary the class of professional schools 
technically called Business Colleges, institutions 
which may not stand in the esteem of scholars 
among the recognized educational forces; but 
which are gladly availed of by those who know their 
character by their work, and who understand their 
necessity, By giving their energies to those studies 





so conspicuously neglected in the classical schools, 
these institutions earned their right to a participa- 
tion in the honors awarded to educational effort ; 
and through the efficiency of their training have 
forced a recognition, not only from the public whom 
they have served so well, but from the high schools 
and colleges, which to retain their patronage, are 
very generallyand very wisely establishing separate 
departments for the commercial branches. 

It is a sad commentary upon the lack of direct- 
ness in our preparatory instruction that at West 
Point, according to the recent report of the Board 
of Visitors, a large share of the valuable time of 
the student has ‘to be given to the practice of ordi- 
nary penmanship ; and if the recent show of zeal 
in the matter of civil service reform shall outlive 
the pending presidential campaign, the competitors 
for places under the government will probably have 
occasion to know how faithfully they have been 
dealt with by those who had their training in hand, 

The education of to-day, the education prepara- 
tory to business, should be in the highest and broad- 
est sense, concrete. It should have to do with 
things, and with events daily transpiring, and with 
duties ever at hand. It should be broad and gene- 
rous in its appliances, as well as benificent in its 
aims. It should not only recognize and work in 
harmony with the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
but should help to clear away the rubbish, and es- 
tablish a highway for all that is good and glorious in 
the coming centuries. The boys and girls who, for a 
short space crowd our common schools and semina- 
ries should be taught to respect themselves first of all 
as citizens of a free republic, and to regard.as the 
first duty of citizenship, the ability to take care of 
themselves. And that they may perform this duty 
with honor to themselves and relief to the state, 
they should be put at once into possession of those 
acquirements most available to that end. If teach- 
ers, who have this responsiblity upon their hands, 
are able to discern these needs and supply them, 
well ; if not let them either make way for others, 
or like the Greeleyized democracy, take a new reckon 
ing, and enter upon a new departure. If rubbing 
against college walls has not done the work well for 
those who are to lead this vast phalanx of hungry 
souls into the path of material success, let them try 
the experiment of rubbing against the boxes, bales 
and barrels of the busy world they live in ; and if they 
are not able from their own experiences to lay down 
the practical lessons of life with the force of au- 
thority, let them bring into contact with their 
pupils and themselves those who can speak, though 
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stammeringly, and perhaps without regard to syntax, 
yet understandingly and convincingly, out of the we 
periences of a rugged and victorious life. Let us 
have in all our schools less professional, and more 
natural teaching. Let us tear down the partition 
wall which tor so long has separated the knowledge 
of the schools from the knowledge of the world, 
and let the two, which being one in purpose, should 
also be one in spirit, be united in holy bonds of 
matrimony—and, “ What God has joined together, 


let not man put asunder.” 





—_— 7 
TEACHING THE YOUNG. 
Children were probably never taught so much in 
a given time as they are now; and in our enthu- 
siasm for giving children the elements of all know- | 





ledge, we sometimes forget what the cdject of) 
education is. We should say that a youth had not | 
been neglected, if he reached the age of sixteen, in| 
ignorance of half the facts that_are now considered | 
essential for him to know, provided he had a per-| 
fectly sound and healthful body, and a mind in it | 
apt, clear, trained to attention, to a habit of study, 
to orderly thought and the ability to pursue investi- | 
gation into any subject systematically. A boy may | 
know a good deal at sixteen about a dozen branches | 
of learning, and may be able to make a brilliant | 
show in the class-room, and yet be unfitted for | 
vigorous mental activity in any direction. We 
have not much fear that the generality of children 
are overworked in school, or that they are in dan- 
ger of injuring themselves by study. So long as 
there are regular hours, regular meals, and time 
enough is given for out of door exercise; if, in 
short the physical health is kept up, there is very 
little possibility of injury from mental activity. 
Yet it is quite possible that our schools are at- 
tempting too many things, and that crowding the 
mind with a great variety of objects does not 
strengthen it or properly tiain it, but confuses it | 
rather. The field of knowledge widens so, year by 


year—there is so much more to be learned in order 
to rank one a scholar, that we have come to recog- 





nize the fact that the best results can only be accom- | 
plished by a division of labor. And the best service | 


| 


train his mind so that he can successfully enter | 


ot the primary and lower schools for the pupil is to 


upon his special work when the time comes. A| 
smattering of everything is likely to unfit him for| 
excellence in anything. It is perhaps true, there-| 
fore, that our preparatory schools are attempting too | 
many things, and that they would accomplish more 








for the pupils and fatigue them less by simpler 
courses and a clearer drill in essentials. The mem- 
ory is often burdened at the expense of the reason. 
It is true that a child may be able to answer, on 
examination, a vast number of geographical ques- 
tions, showing a minute knowledge of places in re- 
mote regions, and yet be essentially ignorant of the 
outlines, the important principles of geographical 


| study. 


A great deal of time is often spent in acquiring 
the dry rules of what is called grammar, to very 
little edification. 

Simplicity and clearness in teaching are what are 
most needed. In the primary school especially 
should simplicity prevail. 

The foundations of common school instruction 
are easy of acquisition, if the teacher is capable ; 
to learn to read well, (how very few can do this !) 
to write plainly, to understand the principles of 
numbers in common use, and the outlines of geo- 
graphy,—these are the essentials. In the last_re- 
port of the Boston school committee, Mr. F. H. 
Underwood, the chairman says : 

“ The plan that is best administered is best, and 
we fear that the suggestions as to shortening the old- 
fashioned and thoroughly useless drill in English 
¢rammar, and the excess of equally useless memori- 
ter lessous in geography, have not been universally 
accepted and put in practice by teachers. As to 
the first, it is believed that no pupil ever consciously 
put the machinery of the grammar in action to de- 
tect an error in speech, or to examine the structure 
of a sentence ; and it is insisted by all scholars that 
a command of correct and easy speech, and of a 
clear and natural style of writing, is to be gained 
by no rules whatever, but by familiarity with good 
usage. In geography the general waste of time 
is equally reprehensible. When the general truths of 
the science have been learned, the attempt to bur- 
den the memory with details is a positive wrong. 
When a war breaks out, or a treaty of peace is 
made, every man has to consult the atlas to find 
the locality mentioned, ro matter how minutely he 
went over the ground in his early studies. Who 
could have told the positions of Solferino or Villa 
Franca, of Gravelotte or Sedan, when those names 
become famous? The pupil who knows the gen- 
eral outlines of the system has required all he can 
retain ; and, if more time were to be given to the 
study, he would derive far more advantage from a 
knowledge of those natural laws which are grouped 
together under the name of physical geography. 
It is not too much to say that one-half of the time 
heretofore given to geography and grammar in 
pursuing the old routine was spent to no gee 
and that pupils lost thereby much of their relis 
for all study.” 
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‘ANNALS OF ,DUCATION. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association was held, as appointed at 
Boston, Mass., on the 6th 7th and 8th days of 
August. The day sessions were conducted in the 
Hall of the Girl's High and Normal School Build- 
ing, and the evening sessions at the Lowell Insti- 
tute. In presenting to our readers an abstract of 
the addresses, we cannot do better than to draw 
largely upon the exceedingly able reports given by 
the City Press. To the general accuragy of these 
we can testify from constant attendance throughout 
the exercises, and from the universal commendation 
with which they were noticed by the assembled 
teachers. 

MORNING SESSION, 

Tuesday, August 6th. The Hall was wéll filled 
with teachers of every manner of grade and ex- 
perience, and from all parts of the country. Pres- 
ident Hon. E. E. White of Ohio, presided, and 
soon after 10 o'clock, called upon Rev. Dr. Miner 
to open the proceedings with prayer. 

His Honor Mayor Gaston was introduced, and 
made a short welcoming speech on behalf of the city. 
He was followed by the Rev. R. C. Waterston, on 
behalf of the Board of Education, and he made 
an interesting allusion to the progress of edu- 
cation during the time that the Association had 
been laboring. Rev. Dr. Underwood followed 
with a humorous and congratulatory address on 
the progress of reform in education. President 
White returned his thanks for the cordial welcome. 
He said it had been the custom of some Presidents of 
the Association to deliver a set speech on such an 
occasion as this ; but last year this had been broken 
through, and he would follow the precedent. The 
first great question in this country to-day was, 
“How shall we make public education universal ?” 
and the speaker invited all who had plans to further 
this end, to send them in, that they might be com- 
pared, and, it practicable, acted upon. Another 
great question was, thé education of women. He 
regretted that he had received a letter from Pres- 
ident White, of Cornell University, stating his ina- 
bility to be present, and this topic would probably 
be discussed by some other gentleman. In con- 


its deliberations, and hoped he should be able to 
perform the work to the satisfaction of those who 
reposed the trustin him. After the appointment of 
Mr. E. B. Frost, of Illinois, as Assistant Secretary, 
and Messrs. Chauncey R. Stultz, of Ohio, and R. 
Woodbury, of Maine, as Assistant Treasurers, the 
meeting adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Elementary Department. 

The exercises in this department were opened by 
remarks by the president, (Miss Delia A. Lathrop 
of Cincinnati, Ohio,) who remarked that they had 
come to Boston to learn the latest educational 
fashions. 

Mr. N. A. Calkins, assistant superintendent of 
schools of New York City, read a paper on “ Ob- 
ject Teaching.” He said, “those who arrange the 
plans for the education of the minds of children 
need to have the clearest perception of their natu- 
ral tendencies and proclivities. We cannot adda 
new faculty to the mind, but we can surround it 
with new influences which will be of incalculable 
benefit. Children want to see with their eyes 
whatever is around them ; but in schoolrooms the 
real things are kept out of sight while they are 
told to learn what others know about them. No 
wonder that pupils hail with unbounded joy the 
holidays, when they are allowed to roam the fields 
and woods, and learn nature’s lessons first hand.” 
He contrasted the methods of instruction in the 
Kindergarten school with the system of the ordi- 
nary primary schools. The true office of object 
teaching is to prepare pupils for the study of text 
books. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by Mr. 
Z. Richards of Washington, D. C., who thought 
that a thorough reform is needed in our system 
of primary instruction, and that object teaching 
should become a principle instead of a conviction 
as at present. He was convinced that we are rad- 
ically wrong in our whole system of primary in- 
struction, in both our school rooms, our play rooms 
and our books. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, said that at 
first we are confronted with the question, “Why 
do not children take the same interest in their 
studies that they do in their play?” It could be 
answered that it was because we do not place 
around them the same attractions that the God of . 


nature presents. He referred to the time, forty 


clusion, he thanked the Association for the signal| years ago, when he himself taught school in the 





old Masonic Temple, where he had had four years 
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of most delightful experience. He said that his 
teachers were, in addition to himself, Margaret 
Fuller, the ideal woman as yet, and Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, who is now introducing the Kindergar- 
ten system into this city, and whom they would 
hear during the present occasion. In closing he 
expressed himself in.full sympathy with the ad- 
vanced educational movements of the day. 

Mr. Baker of Troy, N. Y., thought that in order 
to teach any system successfully we must have 
faith in what we teach. He held that some teachers 
are more suited to certain kinds of teaching than 
others. He instanced Mrs. Willard, of the Troy 
Female Seminary, as one who was successful as a 
teacher of memorizing. 

Some discussion followed as to the merits of 
Mrs. Willard’s system, and Mr. Alcott asked if 
Mrs. Willard was successful in inculcating in her 
system of memorizing the meaning of the words 
memorized ; if she did not, she was a second-rate 
teacher. 

Mr. M. A. Newell, the principal of the State Nor- 
mal School in Baltimore, read a paper on “ English 
Grammar in the Elementary Schools.” He said 
that among modern writers of distinction, not one 
in a hundred ever studied English Grammar as 
such. We might as well try to learn to dance by 
studying anatomical forms, to sing by studying 
Tyndall on sound, as to learn to speak the English 
language by studying the English grammar. We 
learn to sing by singing, and to draw by drawing, 
and in the same way we must be taught to speak 
and write correctly by speaking and writing. A 
child when it comes to school must first be required 
to speak every word it knows correctly, in the first 
place, by vocal drill; in the second place, to com- 
bine grammatically in sentences the words it 
knows. This must be done by requiring every 
child to speak in full sentences whatever it wishes 
to express. He thought that text books in the 
study of grammar should be abolished in all grades 
below the High Schoal. 

The discussion of the subject was opened by W. 
E. Crosby, the superintendent of schools in Dav- 
enport, Jowa. He held that theory and practice 
must go hand in hand. He thought that close in- 
quiry into the relations of words to each other 
turned the mind upon itself and led it to under- 
stand itself. This language movemént began very 
recently, and we have reached the point stated by 
Professor Newell. But by his own experience he 
had found that the cofnbination of the theory and 
the practice had been the most successful. The 








question was further discussed by W. B. Dwight of 
the Connecticut Normal School and others, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

The Normal Department was under the direction 
of Mr. C. C. Rounds of Farmington, Me., who in 
calling the meeting to order, made a brief address, 
stating the object of the work before them for the 
sessions to be the consideration of questions of 
general and national importance. The first paper 
was by Mr. J. C. Greenough, principal of the State 
Normal School, Rhode Island, the subject being 
“What is the proper work of the Normal School 2” 
The speaker began by stating that Normal schools 
are expected to take’ the lead both in preparing 
teachers and in improving methods of instruction. 
The instruction furnished in a Normal School must 
depend in part upon the intellectual condition of 
those who are admitted, and in part upon the kind 
of schools which are found in the locality of any 
given normal school. 

The, question, “In what way shall the pupils of a 
Normal school gain the needed knowledge?” was 
next considered. After noticing the relation of 
teaching and study, the modes of teaching prac- 
ticed in our schools were noticed under three 
heads, viz: text book teaching, lecturing, and 
teaching proper, which consists in fixing the pupil's 
attention upon the real object or subject of study 
and so directing him that he will obtain correct 
ideas and embody them in correct expressions. 
Modes of recitations were then considered, and the 
importance of pupils of a Normal school reciting 
the lessons assigned, by actual teaching was urged. 
Professional skill comes by professional drill. The 
importance of a practical training of a teacher in 
the principles of mental philosophy throughout his 
course of preparation was next enforced. Practice 
schools have their place and their value, but there 
are advantages of having one member of a Normal 
class teach while the others take the position of 
young pupils. In teaching the principles of any 
science, the teacher should not use any text book. 
Principles constituting science should be developed 
from facts and truths which the pupil has previously 
acquired. Apparatus and objects are needed in 
elementary instruction as much as books. 

The progress of elementary education is retard- 
ed by the common.want of apparatus and miner- 
alogical and other collections in our schools. 
Passing from the intellectual preparation of the 
teacher, the speaker affirmed that the sources of a 
teacher's power are found in the sensibilities rather 
than in his intellect, and then proceeded to show 
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some ways in which the emotional nature may be 
made to minister to one’s effectiveness in teaching. 

1. By esthetic culture. The mere awakening of 
intellect by the study of natural objects is not suf- 
ficient for the wants of the Normal pupil, or for the 
child’s, in our common schools. Beauty should be 
discovered in the objects used in elementary in- 
struction. A&sthetic culture should be better aided 
by drawing, in allour schools. More use should be 
made of English literature as a means of develop- 
ing the esthetic nature of both teachers and 
pupils. This is to be accomplished by the study 
of the best productions of the old masters. 

2. Teaching should be made a life work, in order 
that the emotions may press in full strength towards 
its accomplishment. 

3. The Normal pupil should be led to appreciate 
the teacher’s work in its relations to the highest 
good of the individual and of society. 

4. By the contemplation of the lives of eminent 
teachers the Normal pupil should be led to form a 
high ideal of the true teacher. 

5. The moral and the religious nature of the 
teacher should be enlisted in the work. 

After the reading of the paper had been finished, 
its discussion was opened by Mr. Boyden, of 
Bridgewater. He thought an important part of 
the work to be done in Normal Schools was to in- 
struct teachers how to organize and govern schools ; 
also how to teach. In regard to the last point, 
teachers must understand the minds of pupils and 
the methods of reaching them. The knowledge of 
human nature is the first essential of success in a 
teacher. He agreed with the essayist as to the ad- 
vantage of putting students in Normal schools into 
actual service as teachers in their respective classes. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson of Hanover, North Germany, 
recently of New York, and Mr. Fletcher of Maine, 
made brief remarks. 

At this point the discussion was suspended in 
order that General S. C. Armstrong of the colored 
Normal school at Hampton, Va., might speak of 
Normal schools among the freedmen. He said that 
about four-fifths of the illiterate persons in the 
country were in the Southern States. It will be 
Senerations before the colored teachers will be 
admitted to the higher white schools of the South, 
and during that time they must be trained in Nor- 
mal schools supported by the charity of the North. 
There is a growing demand for colored teachers— 
a demand much beyond the supply. Industrial ed- 
Ucation is much needed. The Normal school for 


though it had better be sectarian than not re- 
ligious. Those studies which develop the reason- 
ing powers are most practical for the colored race. 
In Hampton Normal School industrial instruction 
is given, the students working one day of each week, 
besides Saturdays, and making as much progress 
as where they study the entire week. The need of 
colored teachers is increasing constantly, and the 
future of the race depends upon their education. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, recently 
of St. Louis, followed with a paper upon “ The 
American Normal School.” She said the American 
Normal School should give to its pupils the gar- 
nered treasures of all the past, and send them forth 
with the abilities to dispense it. It should also give 
its pupil, though sparingly, special methods and 
rules for doing his work. <A larger proportion of 
teachers are women than ever before, and they gre 
doing their work successfully. The frequent changes 
of teachers call fora uniform system of Normal 
school teaching. The teaching should be practical, 
and embrace what is learned by contact with the 
world, as preparing women to teach boys ; their 
own hearts will show them how to teach girls. 
Children must be taught how to acquire knowledge 
from the book, and, Normal schools should fit 
teachers to do this work. 

Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati, occupied the 
chair in the department of super tntendence, and 
P. Marble, Superintendent of schools in Worcester, 
filled the office of Secretary. The essay was by H. 
F. Harrington, superintendent of schools in New 
Bedford, upon “ The Extent, Methods and Value of 
Supervision in a System of Schools.” The theory 
of the speaker was that there should be a State, a 
county and city or town superintendent, all sala- 
ried by the State. The system of local school 
boards was condemned by the essayist as wholly 
inefficient. And as nothing of importance ever 
succeeded without supervision, he thought that 
the value of supervisors, in matters of education, 
could not be overestimated. At the close of the 
speaker's address the subject was opened for dis- 
cussion, and the following-named gentlemen par- 
ticipated, the general tenor of their remarks ac- 
cording with theessay ; W. T. Harris, Superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Louis; J. P. Wickersham, 
State superintendent of schools of Pennsylvania ; 
Hon. Joseph White, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, and others. 

The Department of higher instruction met at 
half-past two o’clock, Vice-President Wallace in 





freedmen should be religious but not sectarian, 


the chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Alex- 
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ander - Blaikie, D. D. President Wallace m Mende. 
ment College, Illinois, read a paper on college de- 
grees. These,he said, are designed to be specific 
measures of attainment. They are of two kinds, 
those conferred after examination and those con- 
ferred without examimation, the latter being hon- 
orary degrees. The special significance of a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, for example, should be 
the same in all colleges. No degree should be con- 
ferred on account of family, wealth, influence or 
public favor. To confer degrees for such reasons 
is a wrong to the recipient and to the public. Such 
a custom has the effect to depreciate the value of 
the degrees. The degrees of D. D. and LL.D. 
should be based upon attainments as well defined as 
the lower degrees. 

These attainments cannot be ascertained by ex- 
amination, but can be by other means ina suffi- 
ciently satisfactory manner. The plan of examina- 
tion for the degrees by college professors is objec- 
tionable as it is apt to be lax. As a remetly for the 
evils of irregularity of conditions on which degrees 
are bestowed, it was suggested that each State 
should establish a senate of learned men to pass 
upon the qualifications of candidates for degrees 
from the several colleges within its borders. The 
degree itself should be conferred in the usual man- 
ner on commencement day by the colleges con- 
cerned, but to give validity to the degree, the 
previous examination of the senate and its seal and 
certificate should be essential. 

In the discussion which followed President Eliot 
of Harvard University assented to the leading 
ideas presented in the paper, but thought that the 
practical difficulty of the scheme was that it would 
operate against the weak colleges, and the weak 
colleges are always in the majority. The college 
degrees of this country are justly held in low esti-| 
mation. Justly, because there are so many insti- 
tutions authorized to confer degrees, and in one of 
them, at least, degrees are sold without any exami- 
nation. The difficulty at Cambridge is to secure 
proper examiners outside the list of college pro- 
fessors. None but practical teachers make good 
examiners. There had been some consultation be- 
tween two of the colleges of this State in regard 
to the standard of examination for degrees. He 
suggested as a temporary measure that the Ger- 
man system might be adopted—a system which 
provides that in the use of the title the name of 
the college should follow ; as for example, LL. D. 
Berl., meaning the degree of Doctor of laws granted 


He stated that the Sages of iit of . roan mare 
not be given hereafter at Cambridge, except upon 
examination, Among the speakers who followed 
was Dr. Gregory of Illinois, who suggested that in 
the public estimation college degrees amounted to 
but little. The American mind is practical in its 
action and asks rather what a man is doing at 
present than what college degree he had received 
years before. President Eliot referred again to 
the proposition of Professor Wallace that each 
State should support a university which alone 
should have the power of conferring degrees. He 
thought that the new idea of thirty-seven or eight 
universities ina population of forty milions was 
preposterous. There was material neither of money, 
students nor instructors in any one State to sup- 
port a university. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Rev. A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, read an essay on 
“Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools.” 
He said that we have fallen in the era of methods 
in public instruction, and now we approach the era 
of method in moral culture. We must first rid 
ourselves of a huge drift of error in regard to the 
province of our common public schools. The pur- 
pose of our schools is not to make either scholars 
or saints, and for that purpose we have no right to 
appropriate a dollar of the people’s money. The 
province of these schools is to make good Ameri- 
can citizens, and make them become such men and 
women as the republic can trust in the future. The 
morality to be inculcated is that of the Christian 
cannot do; more than 

This rage for intel- 


religion. Less than this we 
this we .have no right to do. 
lectual culture is becoming the Moloch of our 
American schools. The teaching of young children 
is now almost entirely in the hands of young wo- 
men, and the tendency is to advance women in the 
He thought that it could not be in better 
hands. Our new method of object and oral train- 
ing is still on trial. Unless we place in our school 
rooms a class of teachers filled with a high moral 
purpose, the children will be dragged down to be- 
come common earth worms. He had noticed that 
boys in the higher grades frequently complained of 
injustice on the part of their female teachers, and 
he thought something of this might be due to over- 
work, but he thought it was chiefly to be attributed 
to the need of a higher moral purpose. Our teach- 
ers are too often so highly wrought in esthetic and 


work. 





by Berlin University. 


literary culture that they go into our schools with 
an utter ignorance, and almost an utter contempt 
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for our common American life ; very charming, no 
doubt, as ornaments of wealthy homes, but utterly 
unfft to mould our boys into well-rounded Ameri- 
can citizens. Mr. Mayo then defended the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, which he said was 
the great bulwark of morality in the schools. 

Dr. Gregory of the Illinois Industrial University 
said that our schools were designed not only to 
educate the children intellectually, but morally, and 
the expenditure for their support could not be jus- 
tified if we took away that which makes the chil- 
dren grow up into good citizens. We cannot send 
a child’s intellect to school and keep his moral 
nature at home. The highest intellectual culture 
cannot be attained unless there is a moral nature 
which will furnish the necessary incentives. The 
safety of the republic and of humanity itself de- 
pended upon the moral instruction of our public 
schools. 

Hor. Joseph White, the secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, said that Mr. Mayo 
had to-night given us the truth in eloquent words and 
more eloquent spirit, and he thought that with such 
examples inspiring our teachers, the republic is 
safe. His creed was a brief one, and not of his own 
originating, but derived from reading the words of 
one of our best friends of education, now gone to 
his final rest—Josiah Quincy—who said, “ There 
can be no freedom without morality, no morality 
without religion, and no religion without the Bible,” 
and so, he said, give us the Bible. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
MORNING SESSION, 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Wallace of Illinois. 

The report of the committee on nominations was 
presented. Committees on places for the teachers 
An invitation 
received to visit the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was accepted with the thanks of the 
Association. An invitation was received to be pre- 
sent at a Convention of the Teachers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, to be held the present month. J. 
W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., made a statement of 
the work accomplished in the proposed founding of 
a National University. The paper on “ The System 
of Normal Training Schools best adapted to the 
wants of our People” was then read by Wm. F. 
Phelps, Principal of the first Normal School of 
Minnesota. The public mind, said the speaker, is 


and on resolutions were appointed. 


fast accepting the proposition that as a nation we 
must educate or perish. The unprecedented growth 





of Normal schools, since their advent upon our soil 
twenty years ago, was alluded to as being above 
that of all others. The first one of the schools was 
opened in July, 1839, in Lexington, and others fol- 
lowed in Westfield and Bridgewater, while such 
names as Father Pierce, Horace Mann and Nicho- 
las Tillinghast will be long and lovingly remem- 
bered in this connection. If the children of the 
country were ever to be educated, the teachers 
must be fully up to the needs of their great work. 
Previous to the discussion on this paper, opened by 
Prof. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass. Mr. White 
announced that he had the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing the Jubilee Singers, from Nashville (Tenn.) 
University, who woald relieve the monotony of the 
proceedings with some of their songs. The sihgers 
were received with applause, and sang in their well- 
known manner, “Oh! send them angels down,” 
“ Sowing the seed,” and “ Massa’s in de col’, col’ 
ground.” The thanks of the Association were af- 
terward extended for this entertainment. A paper 
on the “ Educational Lesssons of Statistics” was 
then read by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., National Com- 
missioner of Education. Many amusing anecdotes 
were related of the style of education in the olden 
time, taken from the ancient records. In Boston, in 
1825, public schools were opened for girls for the 
first time, but two years afterward the applications 
for admission became so numerous that Mayor 
Josiah Quincy had them closed as a failure. Among 
the lessons taught by the census of 1870 were the 
facts, that there were 6.550,808 youths under in- 
struction in our public schools, at a cost of $94,- 
190,166, or $14 per capita; that the cost per capita 
in private institutions was over $8 more than in 
public ones ; that there were 5,5p3,470 persons in 
the country who could not write; that while 300,- 
000 voters in America, turning from one side to the 
other, would control a Presidential election, this was 
1-6 less than the number of illiterate males entitled 
to vote; that it was proved that educated labor was 
worth one-fourth more than uneducated labor, and 
in most of the States this increase would amount 
to many times the cost of the support of public 
schools. These facts had a meaning which would 
be apparent to every one. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The exercises in the Elementary Department com- 
menced at half-past 2, with the President, Miss D. A. 
Lathrop, in the chair. A paper was read by Prof. 
W. A. Hailman, of Louisville, on the adaptation of 
Froebel’s educational system to American institu- 
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ander Blaikie, D. D. President Wallace of Monu- 
ment College, Illinois, read a paper on college de- 
grees. These,he said, are designed to be specific 
measures of attainment. They are of two kinds, 
those conferred after examination and those con- 
ferred without examimation, the latter being hon- 
orary degrees. The special significance of a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, for example, should be 
the same in all colleges. No degree should be con- 
ferred on account of family, wealth, influence or 
public favor. To confer degrees for such reasons 
is a wrong to the recipient and to the public. Such 
a custom has the effect to depreciate the value of 
the degrees. The degrees of D. D. and LL.D. 
should be based upon attainments as well defined as 
the lower degrees. 

These attainments cannot be ascertained by ex- 
amination, but can be by other means ina suffi- 
ciently satisfactory manner. The plan of examina- 
tion for the degrees by college professors is objec- 
tionable as it is apt to be lax. As a remetly for the 
evils of irregularity of conditions on which degrees 
are bestowed, it was suggested that each State 
should establish a senate of learned men to pass 
upon the qualifications of candidates for degrees 
from the several colleges within its borders. The 
degree itself should be conferred in the usual man- 
ner on commencement day by the colleges con- 
cerned, but to give validity to the degree, the 
previous examination of the senate and its seal and 
certificate should be essential. 

In the discussion which followed President Eliot 
of Harvard University assented to the leading 
ideas presented in the paper, but thought that the 
practical difficulty of the scheme was that it would 
operate against the weak colleges, and the weak 
colleges are always in the majority. The college 
degrees of this country are justly held in low esti- 
mation. Justly, because there are so many insti- 
tutions authorized to confer degrees, and in one of 
them, at least, degrees are sold without any exami- 
nation. The difficulty at Cambridge is to secure 
proper examiners outside the list of college pro- 
fessors. None but practical teachers make good 
examiners. There had been some consultation be- 
tween two of the colleges of this State in regard 
to the standard of examination for degrees. He 
suggested as a temporary measure that the Ger- 
man system might be adopted—a system which 
provides that in the use of the title the name of 
the college should follow ; as for example, LL. D. 


He stated that the degree of Master of Arts would 
not be given hereafter at Cambridge, except upon 
examination. Among the speakers who followed 
was Dr. Gregory of Illinois, who suggested that in 
the public estimation college degrees amounted to 
but little. The American mind is practical in its 
action and asks rather what a man is doing at 
present than what college, degree he had received 
years before. President ‘Eliot referred again to 
the proposition of Professor Wallace that each 
State should support a university which alone 
should have the power of conferring degrees. He 
thought that the new idea of thirty-seven or eight 
universities in a population of forty minions was 
preposterous. There was material neither of money, 
students nor instructors in any one State to sup- 


port a university. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, read an essay on 
“Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools.” 
He said that we have fallen in the era of methods 
in public instruction, and now we approach the era 
of method in moral culture. We must first rid 
ourselves of a huge drift of error in regard to the 
province of our common public schools. The pur- 
pose of our schools is not to make either scholars 
or saints, and for that purpose we have no right to 
appropriate a dollar of the people’s money. The 
province of these schools is to make good Ameri- 
can citizens, and make them become such men and 
women as the republic can trust in the future. The 
morality to be inculcated is that of the Christian 
Less than this we cannot do; more than 
This rage for intel- 


religion. 
this we .have no right to do. 
lectual culture is becoming the Moloch of our 
American schools. The teaching of young children 
is now almost entirely in the hands of young wo- 
men, and the tendency is to advance women in the 
work. He thought that it could not be in better 
hands. Our new method of object and oral train- 
ing is still on trial. Unless we place in our school 
rooms a class of teachers filled with a high moral 
purpose, the children will be dragged down to be- 
come common earth worms. He had noticed that 
boys in the higher grades frequently complained of 
injustice on the part of their female teachers, and 
he thought something of this might be due to over- 
work, but he thought it was chiefly to be attributed 
to the need of a higher moral purpose. Our teach- 
ers are too often so highly wrought in zsthetic and 





Berl., meaning the degree of Doctor of laws granted 
by Berlin University. 





literary culture that they go into our schools with 
an utter ignorance, and almost an utter contempt 
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for our common American life ; very charming, no 
doubt, as ornaments of wealthy homes, but utterly 
unfft to mould our boys into well-rounded Ameri- 
can citizens. Mr. Mayo then defended the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, which he said was 
the great bulwark of morality in the schools. 

Dr. Gregory of the Illinois Industrial University 
said that our schools were designed not only to 
educate the children intellectually, but morally, and 
the expenditure for their support could not be jus- 
tified if we took away that which makes the chil- 
dren grow up into good citizens. We cannot send 
a child’s intellect to school and keep his moral 
nature at home. The highest intellectual culture 
cannot be attained unless there is a moral nature 
which will furnish the necessary incentives. The 
safety of the republic and of humanity itself de- 
pended upon the moral instruction of our public 
schools. 

Hon. Joseph White, the secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, said that Mr. Mayo 
had to-night given us the truth in eloquent words and 
more eloquent spirit, and he thought that with such 
examples inspiring our teachers, the republic is 


safe. His creed was a brief one, and not of his own 


originating, but derived from reading the words of | 


one of our best friends of education, now gone to 
his final rest—Josiah Quincy—who said, “ There 
can be no freedom without morality, no morality 
without religion, and no religion without the Bible,” 
and so, he said, give us the Bible. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


MORNING SESSION, 


The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Wallace of Illinois. 

The report of the committee on nominations was 
presented. Committees on places for the teachers 
and on resolutions were appointed. An invitation 
received to visit the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was accepted with the thanks of the 
Association. An invitation was received to be pre- 
sent at a Convention of the Teachers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, to be held the present month. _ J. 
W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., made a statement of 
the work accomplished in the proposed founding of 
a National University. The paper on “ The System 
of Normal Training Schools best adapted to the 
wants of our People” was then read by Wm. F. 
Phelps, Principal of the first Normal School of 
Minnesota. The public mind, said the speaker, is 
fast accepting the proposition that as a nation we 
must educate or perish. The unprecedented growth 





of Normal schools, since their advent upon our soil 
twenty years ago, was alluded to as being above 
that of all others. The first one of the schools was 
opened in July, 1839, in Lexington, and others fol- 
lowed in Westfield and Bridgewater, while such 
names as Father Pierce, Horace Mann and Nicho- 
las Tillinghast will be long and lovingly remem- 
bered in this connection. If the children of the 
country were ever to be educated, the teachers 
must be fully up to the needs of their great work. 
Previous to the discussion on this paper, opened by 
Prof. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass. Mr. White 
announced that he had the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing the Jubilee Singers, from Nashville (Tenn.) 
University, who world relieve the monotony of the 
proceedings with some of their songs. The singers 
were received with applause, and sang in their well- 
known manner, “Oh! send them angels down,” 
“ Sowing the seed,” and “ Massa’s in de col’, col’ 
ground.” The thanks of the Association were af- 
terward extended for this entertainment. A paper 
on the “ Educational Lesssons of Statistics” was 
then read by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., National Com- 
missioner of Education. Many amusing anecdotes 
were related of the style of education in the olden 
time, taken from the ancient records. In Boston, in 
1825, public schools were opened for girls for the 
first time, but two years afterward the applications 
for admission became so numerous that Mayor 
Josiah Quincy had them closed as a failure. Among 
the lessons taught by the census of 1870 were the 
facts, that there were 6.550,808 youths under in- 
struction in our public schools, at a cost of $94,- 
190,166, or $14 per capita ; that the cost per capita 
in private institutions was over $8 more than in 
public ones ; that there were 5,5p3,470 persons in 
the country who could not write; that while 300,- 
000 voters in America, turning from one side to the 
other, would control a Presidential election, this was 
1-6 less than the number of illiterate males entitled 
to vote; that it was proved that educated labor was 
worth one-fourth more than uneducated labor, and 
in most of the States this increase would amount 
to many times the cost of the support of public 
schools. These facts had a meaning which would 
be apparent to every one. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The exercises in the Elementary Department com- 
menced at half-past 2, with the President, Miss D. A. 
Lathrop, in the chair. A paper was read by Prof. 
W. A. Hailman, of Louisville, on the adaptation of 


Froebel’s educational system to American institu- 
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tions. Headvocated the introduction of the Kinder-| withdrawal of pupils from School, its causes and 
garten system of education, especially as developed | remedies, was read by W. T. Harris, Superintendent 
by Froebel, who takes the child before it has any-| of Schools of St. Louis, in which he took the ground 
thing to unlearn. Duane Doty, of Detroit, Mich.,| that the child must be trained to strict obedience 
followed in a few remarks favorable to the system, | before he can be thoroughly initiated into the 
as did also Miss Peabody, who explained the prac- | principles which underlie the highest success ; that 
tical workings of the method in Germany. A./it is their directing power which he needs to be 
Bronson Alcott, of Concord, also endorsed this} strengthened in. One of the principal causes of 
method of early object-teaching. A committee of the early withdrawal of pupils from schools, he held, 
seven was appointed to investigate the system of} was to be found in the neglect of early education, 
Froebel, and report at the next annual meeting. A|consequently he would have the age at which 
paper on school architecture and furniture was then | scholars were admitted to school, reduced to four 
read by Ambrose P. Kelsey, of Clinton, N. Y., in| years, hoping thus to develop in the child a love of 
which he described different styles of country | study, and sparing him from the mortification of 
school-house appointments. Officers for the ensu- | being attached to classes, for which his age unfitted 
ing year were elected as follows: President, W. A./him. A second reason he found in defective dis- 
Calkins, of New York ; Vice-President, Miss H. N.| cipline and want of skill on the part of the teacher, 
Morris, of New York ; Secretary, Miss Augusta M. | the first difficulty making the withdrawal of many 
Mauley, of Cincinnati, O. In the Normal Depart-| scholars necessary, and the other making it oft- 
ment, C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, occupied the} times advisable. A third, and perhaps the most 
chair. The discussion was upon a paper read_| prolific cause, was to be found in defective grading. 
yesterday on the proper work of the Normal School—| The result of this mistake was to keep part of the 
an essay by J. C. Greenough, Principal of the State _members of a class strained to the utmost, in order 
Normal School of Rhode Island. The first speaker | to mantain a proper standard, while others were 
was R. G. Williams, of Castleton, Vt., Principal of | 
the State Normal School. He favored teaching | were over-worked would very likely drop from the 
methods and not subjects. Geo. P. Beard, of} class and possibly from the school. He would do 
Warrensburg, Mo., was in favor of combining both | away with the system of yearly examination for pro- 
methods and subjects. Similar views were expressed | motion, beHeving a period of six weeks or two 
by E. H. Cook, of West Chester, Penn., C. H.| months, sufficient to intervene between such tests. 
Verrill, of the same State, and C. F. R. Bellows, of| A. P. Stone, Principal of the High School at Port- 
the State Normal School, of Michigan. An essay }land, Me., followed. He deplored the fact that 
on professional training in Normal Schools was then | children were withdrawn from school at such an 
read by School Commissioner T. W. Harvey, of | early age, but insisted that this was no modern fail- 
Ohio, He took strong grounds in favor of pro- | ing. On the other hand, he held that the age of 
fessional training, and would admit none who had |students in our colleges to-day would be found 
not been thus prepared to the duties of teachers. | greater on the average than they were thirty years 
J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., said there was a lack | ago. The Chairman, Hon. John Hancock, of Cin- 
of unanimity in the methods of imparting instruction | cinnati, O., expressed disagreement with some of 
in Normal Schools, and this brought disgrace upon|the views presented by Superintendent Harris, 
the profession. Miss Annie C. Brackett, of New | pastionlarly with the proposal of frequently trans- 
York city, spoke in favor of teaching- universal} ferring pupils in order to retain them. W. E. 
principles. G. P. Beard again took the floor and| Crosby, of Davenport, Ia., followed. He deprecated 
spoke briefly upon the Normal Institute, and W. F.| the idea of having children sent to the school-room 
Phelps, Minnesota, followed on the subject of Nor-| at the age of four years. Mr. Hubbard, of Spring- 
mal Schools in general. A. Bronson Alcott, of| field, Mass., felt that the trouble they were discuss- 
Concord, Mass., then gave some interesting views|ing to-day was ina great measure owing to the 
upon ideal teaching, after which the regular annual | feeling which prevailed that an education was not 
election of officers took place with the following! essential to success inbusiness. H.F. Harrington, 
result : President A. G. Boyden, of Massachusetts ;| of New Bedford, dissented from the proposal of 
Vice-President, J. Estabrook, of Michigan ; Secre-| frequently transferring pupils. A general discus- 
tary, M. A. Newell, of Maryland. In the Defart-| sion between Mr. Harris and the other gentlemtn 
ment of Superintendents, a paper on the early! who had spoken followed. The essayist ably de- 








not exercised to the extent required. Those who 
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fended h 
ed Mr. Harris’s system. Rev. Mr. Stone, of Provi- 


dence, also favored the same ideas. At 5 o'clock 
the discussion was closed, and the Association pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, W. T. Harris, of St. Louis; Vice- 
President, J. W. Paige, of Maryland ; Secretary, A. 
P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass. 

The Departmentof Higher Instruction met at 
the Institute of Technology, President Wallace, of 
Monmouth College, in the chair. The first regular 
paper was read by Prof. Tyler and treated upon the 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, advocating the 
system now in use at Harvard College. President 
Beard, of Baltimore College, made remarks in sup- 
port of the paper, and the matter was further dis- 
cussed by Profs. Harkness, Crosby and Bartholo- 
mew. An address was then made by Prof. Pick- 


ering, of the Institute of Technology, upon labora- 
tory methods of teaching physics, after which Prof. 
Shaler, of Harvard, addressed the meeting upon 
methods of teaching Natural History. The assem- 
bly then adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The regular paper of the eveniug, on compul- 
sory school attendance, was read by Newton Bate- 
man, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Illinois. He maintained that the attendance of 
children at school should be enforced by Legisla- 
tive enactments, holding that this was a proper 
field for the exercise of State power. He would 
have the entire people in every branch of industry 
taxed to the fullest extent required to. support the 
schools needed to give complete educational facilities 
to every child in the land, and then every child in 
a fit condition should be compelled to attend the 
school. It must not be expected, however, that 
these institutions could all be conducted on strictly 
Sunday-school principles. The law he advocated 
would compel the sending of every child between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years to a school at least 
twelve weeks out of each year, not less than six of 
which should be consecutive. If it should be urged 
that this was exceeding the prerogative of the law- 
making power, he would answer that in every other 
particular, almost, laws even more arbitrary than 
this had been enacted. The enforcement of such 
a law, he held, would not be resisted, or even ob- 
jected to, and unlesss we look to the education of 
the country, he said, we would not long have a 
country to look to. The reading of the paper oc- 
cupied so much of the timé of the evening that no 
lurther speaking was indulged in. 





The following persons were unanimously elected 
as officers of the Association :—President, B. G. 
Northrop of Conecticut ; Vice-Presidents, Newton 
Bateman, Illinois ; Geo. P. Beard, Missouri; A. J. 
Phipps, Massachusetts ; Edward Brooks, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. H. Binford, Virginia; John Swett, Cali- 
fornia ; N. T. Lupton, Alabama; A. P. Stone, Maine ; 
N. A. Calkins, New York; Miss D. A. Lathrop, 
Ohio ; W. L. Hailman, Kentucky ; N. P. Gates, Ar- 
kansas ; Secretary, S. H. White, Illinois ; Treasurer, 
John Hancock, Ohio. Councillors at Large, E. E. 
White, Ohio; John Eaton, District of Columbia. 
Councillors for States, Warren Johnson, Maine ; Ju- 
dah Dana, Vermont ; D, Crosby, New Hampshire ; 
E. A. Hubbard, Massachusetts ; J. C. Greenough, 
Rhode Island ; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut ; J. 
H. Hoose, New York ; Adolph Douai, New Jersey ; 
Charles H. Verrill, Pennsylvania; M. A. Newell, 
Maryland: J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia; A. 
E. Dolbear, West Virginia ; M. Webster, Virginia ; 
Henry P. Blake, North Carolina; W. H. Baker, 
Georgia; Joseph Hudson, Alabama; Miss H. E. 
Hasslock, Tennessee; Wm. T. Harris, Missouri ; 
Mrs. A. S. Kissell, lowa ; Miss E. D. Copley, Kan- 
sas ; George Howland, Illinois ; E. R. Stuntz, Ohio ; 
J. Newby, Indiana; E. Olney, Michigan; J. W. 
Hoyt, Wisconsin ; H. B, Wilson, Minnesota. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8. 
SESSION. 


MORNING 

Prayer was offered by Rev. David Crosby, of 
Nashua, N.H. A paper upon “ The Examination of 
Teachers ” was read by Mr. John Swett, of San Fran- 
cisco. He said there were 300,000 teachers in this 
country, not more than a tenth of whom are profes- 
sionally so, that is, design to follow this as a profes- 
sion. Many of our schools are taught by young 
seminary girls, waiting to get married. They are 
good enough, however, for those people who do not 
see the need of aschool all the year round. This 
partial failure in our school system could be par- 
tially overcome by paying adequate salaries, and 
by proper examination of those ‘to enter the work. 
Another weak spot in the New England school 
system is the short term of office of school trustees. 
Political influence, and too rapid rotatation in this 
office were exercising an unfavorable influence on 
education. There should be a Board of Education 
in every State to examine teachers and give a di- 
ploma or certificate, which should be of equal value 
in evey State of the country. Now, no matter 
how high the position held by the educator he would 
be compelled to undergo another examination before 
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he could take a position in another State. There 
should be, also, county boards of examination to give 
diplomas of different grades. He favored written 
examinations as the fairest and safest. 

Discussion upon the topics contained in the paper 
followed, opened by Prof. Greene of Rhode Island, 
who explained the system pursued there in regard 
to examinations. Mr, B. G. Northrop, while approv- 
ing most of the admirable paper he had just heard, 
wished to correct the idea that changes in politics 
had the effect to change Boards of Education in New 
England. He had visited, in official capacity, every 
town in this State and could vouch for the state- 
ment that in most cases the best educators were se- 


‘ lected, irrespective of party. As to Connecticut 


and Maine, he was also sure that this was so. Mr. 
Lyons of Providence, said he had found trouble in 
his schools with this same matter. There were 
school-ma’ams in Rhode Island who did not know 
enough to have charge of an infant not large 
enough to cry, but could not be got rid of by the 
Board because people would say, “Oh! she belongs 
to my church; she calls on my family, and I’m 
sure she isa very excellent woman indeed.” And 
so matters went on. Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, thought 
on a thorough examination of teachers, depended 
more than anything else in school affairs. Children 
could not afford to have experiments tried upon 
them. Mr. Stevens, of West Virginia, agreed with 
Mr. Hancock in this matter. President Chadbourne 
of Williams College, favored oral examinations over 
written ones, but thought they might be advan- 
tageously combined. Messrs. A. Bronson Alcott, 
of Concord, Young of New York, and others spoke 
upon the subject, and the discussion was then closed. 
By vote, this subject was referred to a committee for 
consideration, and a resolution introduced covering 
nearly the same ground. 

After a short intermission, Prof. Walter Smith, 
Director of Art Education, read a paper on “ Draw- 
ingin the Public Schools.” Hereferred to the injury 
to pupils by crowding the mental faculties too much 
by the ordinary routine. Drawing would give the 
needed variety, cultivate the manual power and give 
proper ideas of color and form. Drawing is to be 
regarded in the primary and grammar schools as a 
language, the speech of the eye, while in the high 
schools it is to be considered as an art. Teachers 
should become competent to give instruction in ele- 
mentary drawing. Where there isa special teacher 
here, the pupil infers that drawing is a most difficult 
art which the regular teacher even has not attained 
to. The speaker referred to the work he would lay 











out for the primary, grammar and high schools, and 
to the methods of instruction in each, thus making 
the remarks practical to his hearers. The paper was 
most interesting and acceptable to the audience, and 
was frequently applauded. Mr. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, congratulated Massachusetts that she was 
the first to adopt, by legislation a system of art 
culture for the public schools. He then in a few 
words resigned the honor which had been conferred 
upon him by his election as President, inasmuch as 
duties in a far-off land (Japan) would demand all his 
energies in that direction. Several gentlemen ex- 
pressed a wish that Mr. Northrop would accept the 
office of President, and assured him that he should 
be relieved from all burdensome duties in this respect 
by other officers. _ After several announcements and 
the distribution “6f a detailed chart for drawing in- 
struction, kindly furnished by Mr. Smith, the session 
was closed. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The exercises of the elementary department began 
with the reading of a paper on “ Physical Science in 
Elementary Schools,” by C. O. Thompson, the Prin- 
cipal of the Worcester Free Institute of Industrial 
Science. He advocated the teaching of the natu- 
ral sciences in the common schools ; but he said 
that in most schools the present work is so im- 
perfectly done that any addition to it would be folly. 
The first duty of ordinary schools is to come up to 
the standard of the best schools in methods and ap- 
paratus of instruction. In speaking of the physical 
sciences, he distinguished in favor of natural history. 
He would make room for the study in our common 
schools by abolishing the study of grammar and 
substituting therefor the teaching of language orally 
by the teacher. He quoted in commendation of his 
views, from letters from President White, of Cornell, 
President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege, Prof. Chandler, of Columbia College, President 
Chadbourne, of Williams, Profs. Gilman and Dana, 
of Yale, President Smith, of Dartmouth, and other 
distinguished educators. Mr. Isaac N. Carleton, 
Principal of the State Normal School of Connecti- 
cut, thought that the principles as laid down in the 
paper just read, were mainly correct. He advocated 
the teaching of the elements of natural science in 
the primary schools. Mr. C. M. Woodward, the 
Dean of the Polytechnic Department of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, thought there had been 
too much of a tendency to generalize and to teach 
too much in our common schools; and thus some of 
our most earnest educational efforts had failed 
In teaching natural science in our common schools 
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he thought the study should be made as interesting 
as possible, and so taught as not to interfere with 
the elementary studies. At the conclusion of the 
discussion on Mr. Thompson’s paper, a paper by 
Francis A. Underwood, of this city was read. It 
treated of English Literature, and the place it 
should occupy in popular education. He thought 
that one of the greatcst errors of our system is the 
constant reading and re-reading of books which are 
intended for elocutionary exercises. 

The Normal Department was called to order by 
the President, C. C. Rounds, of Maine, who intro- 
duced Geo. P. Beard, of Missouri, as the first speaker. 
His subject was the relation between matter and 
method in Normal instruction. The relation of 
matter to method he considered that of cause to 
effect. Subject-matter was the essential means of 
securing philosophical method in Normal instruc- 
tion. Mental science was an equally essential and 
4 complementary means and should be taught si- 
multaneously with the special and practical end of 
promoting teaching ability. Subject-matter should 
be used continually in Normal instruction as a means 
to illustrate principles and methods of teaching. 
The academic theory and so-called professional 
course were sharply criticised and suggestions of a 
higher grade of Normal schools were presented. 
The discussion was participated in by Messrs. Wil- 
liams, of Vermont, C. H. Verrill, of Pennsylvania, 


ing more and more illiterate. Of the voters of that 
section upwards of 1,120,000 were usable to read 
or write. He was favorable to the idea of compul- 
sory education, believing that if the Government 
has the right to tax the people to educate the 
masses it had an equal right to make those masses 
receive the benefits of the levy. But he declared 
that the South was not in acondition to endure any 
great taxation for schools or any other purpose, as 
the rate now was generally in that section twice as 
high as in the older states. He hoped that the Gene- 
ral Congress might see fit toextend a helping hand 
to these people. This was the more to be desired, 
as the States admitted to the Union after 1848 re- 
ceived gratuities of land for educational purposes 
far in excess of what the earlier members of the 
Union were given. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress, President Hancock drew attention to the very 
great importance of Gen. Hodgson’s utterances. 
John Eaton, Jr., United States Commissioner of 
Instruction, followed. He was strongly in favor of 
having aid extended to the Southern States. Mr. 
Blake, of North Carolina, hoped the paper read by 
Gen. Hodgson might be placed before all the read- 
ing men of the country,,believing that it expressed 
the exact condition and great need of the South. 
Mr. Hubbard, of Iowa, expressed similar views. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pennsylvania, stated that he opposed certain bills 


and J. C. Greenough, of Rhode Island. After the Pheretofore presented to Congress, yet favored any 


discussian, Miss J. H. Stickney, of Boston, was in- 
troduced and spoke to some length on practice 
schools, they uses and their relation to Normal 
training. Her remarks were principally confined to 
arelation of her experience in teaching after the 
system of practice schools. Her audience was very 
attentive and warmly applauded when she had 
finished. 

The Department of Superintendents met at 2:45, 
President John Hancock in the chair. The first 
paper was read by Joseph Hodgson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Alabama, treating 
upon public education in the South. As an intro- 
duction, he drew a picture of the condition of the 
South as regards territory and capabilities, claiming 
that for natural advantages and possibility of de- 
Velopment it was one of the most favored regions of 
the earth. Unfortunately, however, the ignorance 
of the common people there, he said, was general 
and lamentably great. The condition was even 
Worse among the whites than among the colored: 
population, for while the latter, at the worst, were 


bill that would help to build up up the public schools 
of the suffering South. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
would be very likely to oppose Mr. Hoar’s bill, but 
would support any bill that will assist both the 
whites and the blacks. Dr. Henry Barnard, of Con- 
necticut, desired to have a system of management 
inaugurated in the South similar to the Rhode 
Island system, or the itinerant system of Sweden. 
President Hancock closed the debate with a touch- 
ing tribute to many of those able educators endeav- 
oring to elevate the people of the South. W. T. 
Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. read 
the report of the committee on school per centage. 
They favored keeping a daily and monthly average 
of attendance. They would also have all scholars 
dropped from the school-roll, who were absent over 
five days. The report was adopted. 

The session of the Department of Higher In- 
struction was opened with an address upon the 
“Method of Teaching English in High Schools,” 
by Prof. March, of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 
In the preliminary study of English, thorough drill 





but at a stand-still, the former were actually grow- 


in the analysis of sentences was recommended. In 
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regard to the subsequent course of instruction, the 
Professor made the following suggestions: First, 
that good habits of speech in conversation are 
caught rather than taught. Second, the declama- 
tion of choice passages of English literature is an 
important means to proper education. Third, there 
should be special exercises in regard to errors of 
speech, not such errors as were comprehended by 
the word “slang,” but errors of construction of 
sentences. At the close of the address several 
questions were asked the Professor, and Prof. Greene, 
of Providence, and Prof. Tuttle, of New Bedford, 
made remarks in general approval of the ideas ad- 
vanced by the lecturer. The next part on the pro- 
gramme was a discussion of the bill now before 
Congress for the establishment of a national‘ uni- 
versity. President Eliot, of Harvard, being called 
upon to express his views, said that as he had un- 
derstood the matter, the Association had never 
committed itself in favor of the bill, and he hoped 
that no action of that kind would be taken without 
full discussion. He did not approve of the project 
at this time. Prof. Hoyt claimed the Association 
were already pledged to the measure. Prof. North- 
rop thought this an inopportune time to press the 
bill. A general discussion followed between these 
gentlemen, when the whole subject was referred to 
a committee, consisting of President Eliot, Prof. 
Hoyt and the President of the University of Ala- 
bama. Officers of the Department for the coming 
year were elected as follows : President, D. A. Wal- 
lace, of Illinois ; Vice President, J. D. Runkle, of 
Massachusetts ; Secretary, W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

The Association met in general convention at 
about 4:30 o'clock. The first speaker was Arinori 
Mori, resident Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States. He said the language of Japan “ ended 
too short,” and consequently was not fitted for the 
wants of the people. His people, he said, were 
thoroughly awake to the importance of education, 
and the English language was what they needed to 
develop their full powers. President White re- 
sponded in happy terms, after which resolutions 
were adopted heartily commending the action of 
Congress in setting aside of the public lands for 
school purposes ; recognizing the great importance 
of education in art; declaring that in the careful 
special preparation of teachers is the only guaran- 
tee of the success of our school system ; that cor- 
rect methods of instruction is a subjeet demanding 
immediate attention; congratulating themselves 
upon the work of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion ; expressing sympathy with the family of W. 








O. Hinkey, of Minnesota, lately deceased and regret 
for his loss, and thanking Judge Hoar and Mr. 
Pierce for their efforts in Congress, in connection 
with the Education bill they have so ably advocated. 

The following gentlemen were elected as hono- 
rary members: Hon. William Gaston, Rev. A. C. 
Waterston, Francis H. Underwood, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Henry Barnard, Arinori Mori and Edward 
Shippen. 

Before leaving the chair President White made a 
few remarks, complimenting those in attendance 
for their zeal and faithfulness, and then introduced 
the President elect, Mr. Northrop, who very happily 
remarked upon the interest of the occasion. After 
singing the Doxology, the meeting was declared 
adjourned, to meet in Elmira, N. Y., next year. 

ENTERTAINMENT AT FANEUIL HALL, 

In the evening, the members of the Association 
were treated to a collation at Faneuil Hall. It was 
given in the name of the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, and its character was worthy of the 
courtesy which suggested it. 

The tables were bountifully spread and sweet 
music was discoursed by Carter’s Band, during the 
repast. Speeches were made by Rev. R. C. Water- 
ston, Prof. Chadbourne, Hon. Alex. C. Rice, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Hon. Joseph White, Hon. E. E. White, Gen. John 
Eaton, Jr., Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Hon. John Swett, 
Col. Joseph Hodgson and Prof. W. T. Harris. After 
the speaking came to an end, an hour was spent in 
social intercourse, enlivened by the band music, after 
which the assembly dispersed in good spirits. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The forty-third annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Lewiston, Maine, on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of August. 

The indefatigable efforts of the President, Abner 
J. Phipps, Ph. D., of Massachusetts, to make this 
meeting an interesting and profitable one, were 
crowned with success. 

At the first session on Tuesday evening, which 
was held in the Grammar School Hall. Rev. F. 
F. Ford offered prayer. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, held at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., July, 1871. Hon. M. T. Ludden, in the 
absence of Mayor Cowan, made the address of 
welcome, President Phipps, responded briefly, and 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, as a substitute for Hon. James G. Blaine, 
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ave the chief address of the occasion. His theme 
was “The Hindrances. to Making the Work of 
Teaching a Profession.” We wish that we could 
sive an abstract of his very valuable remarks. 

: On Wednesday the Institute occupied Lyceum 
Hall, at each of its three sessions. The attendance 
of educators was very good, for a rainy day. Rev. 
E. M. Haynes of Lewiston, offered the morning 
prayer. Walter Smith, Esq., late of England, now 
of Boston, Mass., State Director of Art Education 
in Massachusetts, read an admirable paper on 
“Drawing in our Public Schools.” A pleasant dis- 
cussion followed, Mr. Smith being called upon to 
Com- 
mittees were appointed, but among the names an- 


answer several questions from the floor. 


nounced there was not one of a representative from 
Connecticut. An admirable paper, on Music in 
Schools, was then presented by J. Baxter Upham, 
M. D., Chairman of the Committee on Music, of 
the Boston School Board. Dr. Upham sketched 
the history of the Study of Music in our Public 
Schopls, especially in the schools of Boston, where, 
in 1839, the study was first regularly introduced by 
the School Board. Mr. Luther W. Mason, teacher 
of music in the Primary Schools of Boston, with a 
class of little ones from the Lewiston schools. 

Francis H. Underwood, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol, of Boston, occupied the afternoon in discoursing, 
the former upon “English Literature,” and the 
latter on “Industrial Education.” The evening 
address was a telling one on the “ Influence of Edu- 
cation upon Labor,” by Hon. J. W. Patterson, late 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire. The honora- 
ble gentleman spoke most eloquently, and it would 
gratify us to give an abstract of his scholarly dis- 
course, had we room. 


On Thursday, the weather was exceedingly un- 
pleasant, and the attendance consequently small. 
The morning session was opened with prayer by 


Rev. J. S. Burgess, of Lewiston. Officers for the 
next year were then elected as follows: President, 
M. C. Stebbins of Springfield, Mass. ; forty-two 
Vice-Presidents ; Secretary, W. Eaton, Charles- 
town, Mass. ; Assistant Secretary, Alfred Bunker, 
of Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, George A. Walton, 
Westfield, Mass. ; and twelve Counsellors. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of mem- 
bers of the association, deceased the past year, were 
adopted. These are Rev. Charles Brooks, of Med- 
ford, Mass. ; Rev. Cyrus A. Crane, D. D., of East 
Greenwich, R. I.; William Seaver, of Northboro, 
Mass. ; Albert A. Gramwell, of Providence, R. I. ; 
and Dr. Lowell Mason, of Orange, N. J. 
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Addresses were made by Rev. Charles Hammond, 


of Monson, Mass., and Prof. Greene of Providence, 
on Dr. Mason. Mr. Lyon, of Providence, paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Gamwell. 

At 10:15 A. M. the Association listened to a 
a paper by Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, 
Mass., on Public Instruction in Germany. 

Prof. Pickering of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology gave a brief address on the “ Labra- 
tory Method in Physics.” He advocated tin and 
pine as the materials for apparatus and the system 
of giving the pupils the handling of experiments. 

At 2 P. M. the Institute re-assembled and lis- 
tened to a paper by Hon. E. E. White, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on “ The Two Systems of Education.” 
He urged that the first and highest function of 
school training is the development and culture of 
all man’s powers and faculties in due harmony and 
equipoise. The subordinate function is to impart a 
knowledge of those things practically useful for 
guidance. The first aim is discipline; second, 
knowledge. The study that meets both tests is of 
assured value. 

At 4 P. M., the newly elected President, Mr. 
Stebbens, was introuduced to the Institute, and 
thanked the members for the honor. After which, 
singing the doxology, the Institute adjourned. 

The next annual session will be held at such 
place as the Directors may decide. 

TEACHING MORALITY. 
BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, NORWICH. 

It is presumed that every experienced teacher ap- 
preciates the importance of imparting other knowl- 
edge than that embraced in a prescribed course, and 
is conscious of the fact, that there is much general 
instruction which, from its nature, cannot be sys- 
tematically arranged among the requirements, but 
is left, to a great extent, discretionary with him. 

Although the majority of public school teachers 


may not be disposed to take advantage of such dis- 
cretionary power, with some, the word discretionary 


seems to signify a more extensive range of liberty 


than is consistent with the instruction of a wise 


teacher. 


In addition to the training of the intellectual 
faculties, it is highly essential, that the teacher keep 


a watchful eye over the morals of the pupils. 


That 


this is not a favorite topic with children is very 
true, and they generally believe that discretionary 
power, with regard to their morals, should be al- 
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regard to the subsequent course of instruction, the 
Professor made the following suggestions: First, 
that good habits of speech in conversation are 
caught rather than taught. Second, the declama- 
tion of choice passages of English literature is an 
important means to proper education. Third, there 
should be special exercises in regard to errors of 
speech, not such errors as were comprehended by 
the word “slang,” but errors of construction of 
sentences. At the close of the address several 
questions were asked the Professor, and Prof. Greene, 
of Providence, and Prof. Tuttle, of New Bedford, 
made remarks in general approval of the ideas ad- 
vanced by the lecturer. The next part on the pro- 
gramme was a discussion of the bill now before 
Congress for the establishment of a national“ uni- 
versity. President Eliot, of Harvard, being called 
upon to express his views, said that as he had un- 
derstood the matter, the Association had never 
committed itself in favor of the bill, and he hoped 
that no action of that kind would be taken without 
full discussion. He did not approve of the project 
at this time. Prof. Hoyt claimed the Association 
were already pledged to the measure. Prof. North- 
rop thought this an inopportune time to press the 
bill. A general discussion followed between these 
gentlemen, when the whole subject was referred to 
a committee, consisting of President Eliot, Prof. 
Hoyt and the President of the University of Ala- 
bama. Officers of the Department for the coming 
year were elected as follows : President, D. A. Wal- 
lace, of Illinois ; Vice President, J. D. Runkle, of 
Massachusetts ; Secretary, W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

The Association met in general convention at 
about 4:30 o'clock. The first speaker was Arinori 
Mori, resident Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States. He said the language of Japan “ ended 
too short,” and consequently was not fitted for the 
wants of the people. His people, he said, were 
thoroughly awake to the importance of education, 
and the English language was what they needed to 
develop their full powers. President White re- 
sponded in happy terms, after which resolutions 
were adopted heartily commending the action of 
Congress in setting aside of the public lands for 
school purposes ; recognizing the great importance 
of education in art; declaring that in the careful 
special preparation of teachers is the only guaran- 
tee of the success of our school system ; that cor- 
rect methods of instruction is a subjeet demanding 
immediate attention; congratulating themselves 
upon the work of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion ; expressing sympathy with the family of W. 








O. Hinkey, of Minnesota, lately deceased and regret 
for his loss, and thanking Judge Hoar and Mr, 
Pierce for their efforts in Congress, in connection 
with the Education bill they have so ably advocated. 

The following gentlemen were elected as hono- 
rary members: Hon. William Gaston, Rev. A. C. 
Waterston, Francis H. Underwood, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Henry Barnard, Arinori Mori and Edward 
Shippen. 

Before leaving the chair President White made a 
few remarks, complimenting those in attendance 
for their zeal and faithfulness, and then introduced 
the President elect, Mr. Northrop, who very happily 
remarked upon the interest of the occasion. After 
singing the Doxology, the meeting was declared 
adjourned, to meet in Elmira, N. Y., next year. 

ENTERTAINMENT AT FANEUIL HALL, 

In the evening, the members of the Association 
were treated to a collation at Faneuil Hall. It was 
given in the name of the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, and its character was worthy of the 
courtesy which suggested it. 

The tables were bountifully spread and sweet 
music was discoursed by Carter’s Band, during the 
repast. Speeches were made by Rev. R. C. Water- 
ston, Prof. Chadbourne, Hon. Alex. C. Rice, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Hon. Joseph White, Hon. E. E. White, Gen. John 
Eaton, Jr., Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Hon. John Swett, 
Col. Joseph Hodgson and Prof. W. T. Harris. After 
the speaking came to an end, an hour was spent in 
social intercourse, enlivened by the band music, after 
which the assembly dispersed in good spirits. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The forty-third annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Lewiston, Maine, on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of August. 

The indefatigable efforts of the President, Abner 
J. Phipps, Ph. D., of Massachusetts, to make this 
meeting an interesting and profitable one, were 
crowned with success. 

At the first session on Tuesday evening, which 
was held in the Grammar School Hall. Rev. F. 
F. Ford offered prayer. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, held at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., July, 1871. Hon. M. T. Ludden, in the 
absence of Mayor Cowan, made the address of 
welcome, President Phipps, responded briefly, and 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, as a substitute for Hon. James G. Blaine, 
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save the chief address of the occasion. His theme 
aa “The Hindrances. to Making the Work of 
Teaching a Profession.” We wish that we could 
sive an abstract of his very valuable remarks. 

” On Wednesday the Institute occupied Lyceum 
Hall, at each of its three sessions. The attendance 
of educators was very good, for a rainy day. Rev. 
E. M. Haynes of Lewiston, offered the morning 
prayer. Walter Smith, Esq., late of England, now 
of Boston, Mass., State Director of Art Education 
in Massachusetts, read an admirable paper on 
“Drawing in our Public Schools.” A pleasant dis- 
cussion followed, Mr. Smith being called upon to 
answer several questions from the floor. Com- 


_mittees were appointed, but among the names an- 


nounced there was not one of a representative from 
Connecticut. An admirable paper, on. Music in 
Schools, was then presented by J. Baxter Upham, 
M. D., Chairman of the Committee on Music, of 
the Boston School Board. Dr. Upham sketched 
the history of the Study of Music in our Public 
Schopls, especially in the schools of Boston, where, 
in 1839, the study was first regularly introduced by 
the School Board. Mr. Luther W. Mason, teacher 
of music in the Primary Schools of Boston, with a 
class of little ones from the Lewiston schools. 

Francis H. Underwood, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol, of Boston, occupied the afternoon in discoursing, 
the former upon “English Literature,” and the 
latter on “Industrial Education.” The evening 
address was a telling one on the “ Influence of Edu- 
cation upon Labor,” by Hon. J. W. Patterson, late 
U. S. Senator from New Hampshire. The honora- 
ble gentleman spoke most eloquently, and it would 
gratify us to give an abstract of his scholarly dis- 
course, had we room. 

On Thursday, the weather was exceedingly un- 
pleasant, and the attendance consequently small. 
The morning session was opened with prayer by 
Rev. J. S. Burgess, of Lewiston. Officers for the 
next year were then elected as follows: President, 
M. C. Stebbins of Springfield, Mass. ; forty-two 
Vice-Presidents ; Secretary, W. Eaton, Charles- 
town, Mass. ; Assistant Secretary, Alfred Bunker, 
of Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, George A. Walton, 
Westfield, Mass. ; and twelve Counsellors. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of mem- 
bers of the association, deceased the past year, were 
adopted. These are Rev. Charles Brooks, of Med- 
ford, Mass. ; Rev. Cyrus A. Crane, D. D., of East 
Greenwich, R. I.; William Seaver, of Northboro, 
Mass. ; Albert A. Gramwell, of Providence, R. I. ; 
and Dr. Lowell Mason, of Orange, N. J. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Charles Hammond, 
of Monson, Mass., and Prof. Greene of Providence, 
on Dr. Mason. Mr. Lyon, of Providence, paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Gamwell. 

At 10:15 A. M. the Association listened to a 
a paper by Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, 
Mass., on Public Instruction in Germany. 

Prof. Pickering of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology gave a brief address on the “ Labra- 
tory Method in Physics.” He advocated tin and 
pine as the materials for apparatus and the system 
of giving the pupils the handling of experiments. 

At 2 P. M. the Institute re-assembled and lis- 
tened to a paper by Hon. E. E. White, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on “ The Two Systems of Education.” 
He urged that the first and highest function of 
school training is the development and culture of 
all man’s powers and faculties in due harmony and 
equipoise. The subordinate function is to impart a 
knowledge of those things practically useful for 
guidance. The first aim is discipline; second, 
knowledge. The study that meets both tests is of 
assured value. 

At 4 P. M., the newly elected President, Mr. 
Stebbens, was introuduced to the Institute, and 
thanked the members for the honor. After which, 
singing the doxology, the Institute adjourned. 

The next annual session will be held at such 
place as the Directors may decide. 





TEACHING MORALITY. 
BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, NORWICH. 

It is presumed that every experienced teacher ap- 
preciates the importance of imparting other knowl- 
edge than that embraced in a prescribed course, and 
is conscious of the fact, that there is much general 
instruction which, from its nature, cannot be sys- 
tematically arranged among the requirements, but 
is left, to a great extent, discretionary with him. 

Although the majority of public school teachers 
may not be disposed to take advantage of such dis- 
cretionary power, with some, the word discretionary 
seems to signify a more extensive range of liberty 
than is consistent with the instruction of a wise 
teacher. 

In addition to the training of the intellectual 
faculties, it is highly essential, that the teacher keep 
a watchful eye over the morals of the pupils. That 
this is not a favorite topic with children is very 
true, and they generally believe that discretionary 





power, with regard to their morals, should be al- 
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lowed them also ; hence the difficulty of exercising 
the right kind of influence over them. 
There is, however, an error which may be com- 


mitted in connection with the teaching of morality, / 


and not unfrequently, the more zealous the teacher| 
is to make that kind of instruction effectiva, the 
graver will be the error. In his enthusiasm to do 
his pupils the greatest possible good, he may un; 
consciously confound morality with theology, and 
his lecture may become largely sectarian. 

There are teachers whose consciences do not 
seem to hamper them in the least with the fear of 
committing this error, but who allow themselves to 
include intheir remarks some of the disputed ques- 
tions in theology and possibly they may feel that 
they are doing much good, when really they are 
representing doctrine for truths, theories for facts. 
Although this class of teachers is less numerous than 
formerly, owing to the regulation so generally es- 
tablished excluding from the school questions of a 
sectarian or partisan character, occasionally we are 
reminded that some are not discreet in their talks 
to pupils. I have said that this evil may be the more 
aggravated by those teachers who are most anxious 
to make their instructions impressive, and, indeed, 


it may sometimes be true, that the teacher will be | 


ignorant of the fact, that he is trespassing on the 
rights of the pupils—this is more excusable than 
an offence of this kind committed defiantly. 

The conflicts between religious creeds are fraught 
with too much bitterness to justify any practices on 
the part of the public school teachers which will 
tend to kindle anew the fires of jealousy and hatred 
between the advocates of opposing doctrines, and, 
although the children, from their youthfulness and 
inexperience may not know, in every instance, when 
they are being wronged, the teacher who would 
shield himself by this means, in promulgating his 
own beliefs, is not only aajust but cowardly. 

We are then of necessity circumscribed, in our 
endeavors to teach morality, least we confound it 
with theological instruction ; but, really, when we 
stop to reflect, is there not morality enough that can 
be taught in the day school, without including with 
it questions, regarding which there are various 
opinions and which belong more properly to the 
Sunday School or to the Church ? 

Children are greatly influenced to do well, or ill, 
according to the justice and impartiality shown 
them by those having them in charge, and they ap- 
preciate more, perhaps, than they appear to, a 
teacher who exhibits a spirit of fairness towards 





them, and who, while encouraging them in well- 


doing, shows no inclination to contradict or sneer at 
the religious or political opinions, which they know 
are respected and advocated at home. 

Let it be rembered then, that, in a school sup- 
ported by public taxation, nothing should be taught 
which would interfere with the religious or political 
opinion of the public and that whoever indulges in 
such practices cannot be respected by all, although 
he may be held in high esteem by some of his 
pupils. 

Aside from the regular studies of the school, 
what then can be taught which shall be neither 
sectarian nor partisan. Surely there could be no 
Opposition to instruction intended to promote good 
habits, which are the surest test of morality. 

We can freely teach that intemperance is a vice, 
to be indulged only at the peril of health and hap- 
piness and, in order that pupils may understand the 
effects of unnatural stimulants, they should be 
taught something of Physiology and Hygiene. 

I cannot see how every one can reasonably com- 
plain of a teacher who should speak warningly of 
the use of tobacco, showing that it is a poison which 
the system repels at first, but gradually accustoms 
itself to the effects of the narcotic and finally 
seems to require its daily use, which unnatural state 
of the system cannot be desirable, as it causes the 
user to become the slave of a disagreeable, un- 
healthy, and expensive habit. 

Profanity and vulgarity can be held up~ by the 
teacher as vices, quite as hurtful to the mind, as 
poisons are tothe body. Other evils, which we will 
not enumerate, will suggest themselves from time 
to time and should be discussed in the hope of es- 
tablishing a high, moral standard and this too, with- 
out introducing anything offensive to the religious 
conviction of the hearers. 

When, however the future condition of the human 
race is discussed and the fear of the hereafter is 
used as an incentive to promote good conduct 
among the public, then is the teacher trespassing 
on forbidden ground and doing that which he would 
hardly justify his brother teacher in doing, who 
holds theological opinions diametrically opposed to 
his own. : 

In closing, I would remind the teacher that, as 
bigotry is fast yielding to reason, and more liberal- 
ity exists-among the advocates of different creeds, 
and as the opinion is becoming more prevalent, that 
all the good is not in one church, it would seem 
that the public school teacher ought to “ discern 
the signs of the times” and, in the spirit of the 
“new commandment,” seek to encourage a kind 
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Christian feeling among his pupils, keeping ever in 
mind the maxim of justice to all, oppression to none. 


oe 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Much light on the great subject of Education, 
has dawned upon the present age. Yet broad 
wastes are still unilluminated. “ There remaineth 
yet, very much land to be possessed.” The theorist 
may have made prosperous way through the wilder- 
ness of conflicting opinions; but the practical 
teacher seems yet to stand upon Pisgah, exploring 
a varied and beautiful heritage—not yet fully re- 
covered from the heathen. Philosophical writers 
have labored to illustrate the different departments 
of mind. They have unfolded its chart, and said 
“here is a stream, and there is a mountain, and 
there a valley.” But have they told us how the 
stream may be guided, until it becomes a river? 
how it may fertilize and gladden its banks, until it 
meet the sea? Have they pointed out among the 
rocks, and tangled foliage of the mountain, the 
sunny spots which are capable of culture or orna- 
ment? Have they instructed us, how the valley 
may be best made rich for the harvest? how its 
fruits may be safely gathered into the garner of 
eternal life? It is the province of the faithful 
teacher to enter the field which the philanthropist 
has described ; to test the validity of the precepts 
which the sage has promulgated. And is not this 
office as honorable as it is responsible? It is but 
too often the case that primary schools are under- 
valued, or their interests committed to unskillful 
,hands. The assertion is sometimes made, that 
“any one will do to keep a school ‘for /itt/e chil- 
dren. Any decayed, ignorant woman, unable other- 
wise to carn a living, is pronounced fit to gather 
around her, the freshest, youngest spirits ; to spread 
out, and to inscribe at pleasure, the tenderest, most 
impressible page of human existence. Should this 
be so? Is he who builds a house inattentive to 
its foundations ?- he who would erect a pyramid, 
careless to give solidity to its base? So, they who 
aid the mind in its earliest developments, should be 
qualified wisely and efficiently to use their dele- 
gated authority. Primary schools are assuming 
more importance in the opinion of the public, as 
the necessity of moral training becomes better un- 
derstood, Intellectual education was formerly con- 
sidered almost the sole object for schools, and the 
culture of right principles pursued only as far as 
they advanced or impeded it. Yet is it not rather 








the true order of things, to give the highest place 
to that which regulates our duty here, and affects 
our happiness hereafter? If we view the intellect 
as an instrument by which we arrive at the heart, 
those who educate the young, should make every 
science, every lesson, an adjunct in the culture of 
right dispositions and correct conduct. Under 
such a system, the pupils who are least advanced in 
age, may prove their most promising subjects ; for 
their Aearts ripening sooner than their understand- 
ings are more easily reached, more easily modified, 
less permanently injured by evil habit or example. 
Formerly, they were held in promiscuous schools, 
as a sort of hindrance or interruption to the elder 
classes. To keep their station on a bench with 
their little feet vainly reaching after the floor; to 
study strange characters ; to be occassionally called 
to utter unintelligible sounds; to be bidden by 
nature to move, and by the teacher to sz stz//, to 
wait with wide open wondering eyes, at a myster- 
ious banquet of knowledge, and to find scarcely a 
crumb falling from the table for them, was but too 
often their portion. Like the children of Israel in 
the land of bondage, they could not but “see that 
they were in evil case.” Yet, as moral culture 
gains its true prominence, the “prisoners will be 
brought forth from the prison house,” and admitted 
as favored students of that science which endureth 
when “if there be tongues they shall cease, if there 
be knowledge it shall vanish away.” In bespeak- 
ing a due share of the attention for those almost 
infantile pupils, which surely in promiscuous 


schools, have been too much, and too long neglect- 
ed, it may be well to consider the force and vitality 
of early impressions. 

Close observers of character perceive that they 
may spring up in unexpected forms, through every 
period of future life. When the seed is forgotten, 
when the hand that sowed it moulders in dust, it 
may be perfecting its fruit. With what tenacity 
do the aged cling to the memories of early years. 
Passing events are to them comparatively divested 
of interest. The hopes and passions, which agitate 
young hearts, have grown powerless. Tell them of 
the news, the fashions of the day, and you win a 
divided attention. The feast is elsewhere. The 
past has taken possession of their whole being. 
The voice of their mother in the cradle hymn, 
comes back to them, when the ear is deaf to 
the melody of “singing men and singing women.” 
The lessons of their earliest teachers, the scenery 
of their first school, are vivid before them. It is 
said of the aged Swiss and Germans, in the more 
anciently settled parts ot Pennsylvania, that when 
death approaches, they are heard to speak in the 
languages learned in infancy, though they had been 
for years unaccustomed to their use. Teachers of 
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words which you utter to the little ones at your 
feet, the counsels which they now seem so lightly 
to regard, may grave themselves as with the point 
of a diamond, and go with their souls to the judg- 
ment of the Great Day. Have you not, indeed, a 
dignified vocation, standing as you do, next to the 
mother, and she, next to God? taking into your 
hand that which is never to die, and promising to 
restore it, to those who intrusted it, not only un- 
injured, but brighter and more precious ? Let your 
own deportment, your own life, be the lessons of 
your young pupils. Be diligent, be conscientious, 
be prayerful, de yourselves what you require of them 
to become, and doubt not that the Divine blessing 
will animate and repay your labors. 


—_+oo—_—_— 


FEMALE STUDENTS AT ZURICH. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes gives some interesting 
statistics of the female students at Zurich since the year 
1864, when two Russian ladies first ventured to attend 
the Zurich classes, a couple of Zurich dames having pre- 
viously been admitted to certain lectures. ‘The appear- 
ance of the Russians led to a discussion in the Senatus 
in 1865, when parties were pretty evenly balanced, but 
no decision was arrived at, as it was thought the ladies 
would hardly persevere in their designs. In 1867, in 
fact, one of the visitors did withdraw, but the other, who 
had made real progress, announced her intention of go- 
ing in for the degree of M.D. ‘This necessitated admis 
sion as a matriculated student of the University,to which 
the rector gave his consent without further consulting 
the Senatus, under the impression apparently that it 
would prove an isolated case. ‘The lady passed with 
honors, and before the close of the year two more female 
students arrived from England. In 1868 Switzerland 
and America each sent a representative, and two years 
after Austria and Germany. By far the largest number, 
however, came from Russia. In 1869 there were nine 
Russian students of the fairer sex, and at the end of 
1871 no less than17. ‘There are now 63 in all at the 
university, 51 of whom, including 44 Russians, attend 
the medical, and 12 the philosophical courses. The 
large number of Russians may be explained by the fact 
that for some time ladies have been admitted to the gym- 
nasia or upper schools of the Russian provincial capitol, 
and even to a special course of lectures at the universi 
ties. Since 1867 six ladies have taken the degree of 
M.D. at Zurich, and 17 abandoned their studies in des- 
pair. As the medical students at the university number 
at present 208, it will be seen that the ladies are nearly 


one-fourth of the whole. Of the six Zurich M.D’s two 


are practicing in St. Petersburg, one of them in partner- 
ship with her husband, a third is with Dr. Garrett An- 
derson in London, the fourth physician to the Children’s 
Hospital at Boston, and the fifth, assistant to Dr. Bier- 
mer, professor of clinical medicine at Zurich, 
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KDITORIAL. 

The time for the Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, is close at hand. The 
occasion will be to us essentially what we choose 
to make it. If we give it little forethought, it may 
be expected to be of little value. By bestowing due 
attention to it, both in preparatory thoughtfulness 
and in the actual appreciation of its exercises, we 
may count on returning to our posts with a truer 
ring to our metal. 

The numberless details of such a meeting are not 
carried through successfully without much weary 
and much unappreciated work on the part of our 
officers, and of the local committees at the place of 
session. Very naturally the great question of 
Yankee thrift comes constantly to the surface in 
all this work, “ Does it pay?” 

That it does pay ; that it should be thoroughly 
sustained by the united forces of the experienced 
teachers of the State; that its much needed bene- 
fits give it aclaim upon the attendance and thorough 
co-operation of all our teachers,—we have not a 
doubt. Yet there is no little danger that hardly 
excusable indifference on the part of many, may 
make the whole affair a useless mass of routine. 

Much needs yet to be done, that these gatherings 
may be brought to the high-water mark of useful- 
ness. 

That an arrangement of exercises could be de-, 
vised which should largely increase the total effect, 
is highly probable. It is not likely that the present 
plan, though time-honored, of stringing together, 
wampune-fashion, certain, well rounded and polished 
papers on prominent topics, is the most effective 
one. Probably some programme, developing far 
more than is now done, the ideas nat only of the 
speakers, but also of the assembled teachers in free 
discussion upon certain important themes, would 
be manifold, more powerful, than the present dis- 
cussion, and rather too general addresses. It may 
even be possible and wise to put the whole question 
of the nature and order of exercises, into the hands 
of a strong committee, to be reported upon, at the 
next meeting. Certainly it is a matter of sufficient 
importance to justify this special consideration. 

One suggestion we may be permitted to make. 
A marked and remarked defect both in our last 
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Annual State Meeting and in the sessions of the 
National convention at Boston, was the meagerness 
of the discussion. This was not in the least the fault 
of the teachers present, but due to a deficiency in 
the time allotted for discussion. In the October 
number of last year, Mr. Davis, then editor of this 
Journal, proposed in its columns, six good questions 
for discussion. They were all practical questions, 
yet they were not so much as touched upon, during 
the proceedings. May we not hope for better suc- 
cess in this respect this season ? 

It is also of the highest importance to the attain- 
ment of the objects of the association, that the 
attendance of teachers should be as full as possible. 
The action of this organization is in no way author- 
itative ; neither its decisions nor its opinions are in 
the least degree binding upon any one. Yet if it 
is what it should be in numbers and quality, its in- 
fluence should be none the less marked and bene- 
ficial. Its functions are entirely advisatory ; it will 
do its work, if at all, by the sheer weight of moral 
influence. Under these circumstances, it should 
be made imposing in numbers and weight, that it 
may produce the desired effect : it should not simply 
represent the teachers of the various portions of the 
state by a few delegates, as a legislature is repre- 
sented ; but it should de the teachers of the state, 
assembled in all their mass and dignity. Then 
alone can it be expected to carry with it power, and 
to be a sword that shall make history. 

But the most powerful work of the Association is 
probably not to be found so much in any influence 
that it will exert upon those outside of its assembly, 
as in the mutual effects produced upon its attend- 
ant members. What is much needed, and what is 
surely gained, by these assemblies, is the inimitable 
effect of the trituration of mind upon mind. The 
best teachers often need a polishing and a smooth- 
ing; a rounding off of their harsh points, which 
association with their fellows can alone effect. The 
varlous progressive methods of instruction here 
brought somewhat into contact with each other in 
the interchange of ideas, and comparing of views, 
will have their excrescences worn away, and be- 
come more acceptable to the community. 

But especially grateful is the effect of this inter- 
mingling of teachers upon those localisms, and 
ne of vision which act like millstones 

the neck of many teachers. There are too 
many, whose fields of action and communication 
_ always been circles of such small radius that 

Y are utterly local in their ideas, and conse- 

qently deficient in breadth of thought and influence. 





Such inevitably fail to occupy the position that 
they should, in their communities... As a natural 
result, they will fall into one or the other of the two 
unfortunate classes of teachers—either into the 
class who wonder unceasingly why they hold no 
higher social position among men, or into the class 
who assert boldly that there is neither honor, dig- 
nity, nor professional influence to a teacher. 


TEACHERS will please bear in mind that the im- 
portant discussions of the National Association are 
not lost in the meager reports to which our journal 
in common with all others, is necessarily restricted. 
These brief accounts will answer the temporary 
purpose ef indicating the general tenor of the pro- 
ceedings, but according to the usual custom a com- 
plete report containing the full text of all the papers 
will be issued as soon as possible, and will be pro- 
curable of the Secretary of the association. Those 
who would keep up with the times will do well to 
obtain a copy and to read it. 

The attendance at the Boston meeting of the 
Association was satisfactory, but would have been 
much larger had not the principal railroads for 
some unexplained reason, failed to extend the 
usual courtesies in the reduction of fare. 


—_~+oo—————- 


WE think our readers will be interested in the 
short extract, which we make below, from “The 
Child,” an exposition of Froebel’s ideas on child- 
culture, by Miss Kriege. There are many passages 
in the book which are suggestive both to parents 
and teachers, and we may present some further 
selections in following numbers. 





+? 


THOUGHTS ON CHILD-TRAINING. 


BY FROEBEL. 


There are in the life of adults, as well as in the 
life of nations and humanity at large, epochs which 
exercise a formative influence on it.. Something 
similar takes place in the life of children, and 
Froebel points out to mothers that by taking ad- 
vantage of certain moments, the right educational 
influence is derived. The less the child’s conscious- 
ness is developed, the stronger will be the moral 
effects of those incidents that seem to us trivial. 
If the importance of such results were rightly esti- 
mated: if the impression made by them were not 
too quickly effaced, and so the true effect disturbed, 
the moral development would rest on a firmer basis. 
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the infant, is of importance; because it is the be- 
ginning of all that is to follow. For instance, 
Froebel considers the child’s first fall as one of the 
most important events in its early development, the 
effect of which should not be disturbed. The child's 
courage in running, proceeds from ignorance of 
danger ; it is like virtue which has been neither 
tried nor tempted. The child falls, and its security 
of ignorance is at once shaken. Friends who rush 
to the rescue, lamenting over and petting it, are un- 
wise. Even though it should be a little hurt, and 
Scream in consequence, it should be left to itself 
long enough to receive a full impression from this 
first fright and hurt. Then caution awakes, self- 
confidence is no more blind, and the necessity for 
gaining strength and skill is learned by degrees. 
Nothing renders men more superficial than a quick 
succession of impressions, of which the one effaces 
the other, without leaving any distinct trace in the 
soul. The present generation, especially in “high 
life,” furnish proof of this. Fast reading, fast 
travelling, the crowding of all kinds of enjoyments, 
even the higher ones of nature and art; the press- 
ure and hurry of life, more than anything else, 
make great numbers in our day superficial, empty, 
and wholly devoid of the spirit of poesy. 
a ~ * * * * ” 
The importance of the first plays of children, has 
not yet been sufficiently recognized. They area 
manifestation of the character of the human being 
in its first appearing, and as such worthy of study, 
not so much in their form, as in the indications | 
which they furnish. Here again, those who do not 
understand the soul of the child, who have forgotten 
their own childhood, may smile, because we see in| 
those simple plays the germ of the soul—life, the| 
seed of spiritual development. But if the first plays 
of the child, its first childish utterances, are not in 
connection with the last works of mature age, there 
is no coherence in human life, no consecutiveness 
in the development of men’s spiritual nature. Only 
when this connection is fully understood, and edu- 
cation does not sever the thread which unites the 
child with the youth, will manhood and old age 
realize their ideals. “Then true men, noble character, 
will be developed. Humanity must again be brought 
into close contact with nature. Natural sciences 
should be more studied with nature herself as the 
text-book. But that this may be done, we must 
begin to give to babes the symbolisms of nature, 
which they understand better than anything else. 
As humanity in the early dawn of its life understood 
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the language of nature, and heard God’s voice in 
it, so the child understands nature’s language of 
beauty and poetry ; and to give it artificial things 
instead of natural objects, isacruel wrong. Froebel 
says in relation to man’s unity with nature: “What 
God has united, man shall not sever.” 

“THe CuILp.” sy Miss Krirce 


> 





Book Notices. 


—.-—__—_ 


A CoMPENDIUM OF THE History OF THE UNITED 
Srates.* The following quotation from Mr. Ste- 
phens’s introduction, will show the purpose of the 
author. 

1. “It is the purpose of the author of this work 
to give to the youth of the country, as well as the 
general readers, a condensed history of the United 
States of America ; embracing all important facts 
connected with the discovery and early occupation 
of the country, within their limits, by immigrants 
from other lands ; together with the facts attend- 
ing the formation of their governments, and the 
establishment of those free institutions which have 
so marked, as well as distinguished them, among 
the nations of the earth.” . 

2. “In the prosecution of this design, the first 
object will be, after a brief presentation of the facts 
attending the discovery of the continent of Ameri- 
ca, to trace, during their colonial condition, the 
history of each one of the separate political com- 
niunities known as British Colonies thereon, which 
afterwards became united under the style of the 
United States of America, and then to trace the 
history of these states, so united under their exist- 
ing Union, down to the present time.” 

To carry out the purpose thus announced, of 
furnishing the youth and general readers of our 
country a history of the States as separated and as 
united, requires a mind of large powers to compre- 
hend the various subjects in their relations proxi- 
mate and remote ; great industry in collecting facts 
from the wide fields of space and time ; a thorough 
acquaintance with the motives which govern men 
when acting in political communities ; a conscien- 





* A Compendium of the History of the United States, from the 
earliest settlements to 1872. Designed to answer the purpose of a 
text-book in schools and colleges, as well as to meet the wants of 


3y Alexander H. Stephens, author of the “ Con- 


general readers. 
sor 


stitutional view of the late war between the States, and Profess 
elect of History and Political Science in the University of Georg! 
New York: E. J. Hale & Son,: publishers, Murray street. Col- 
umbia, S.C.: W. J. Duffie, 1872. 
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tious love of truth from whatever quarter it comes; 
an intellect so trained by study and practice as to 
qualify the writer to present to the reader the great 
facts of history in a lucid arrangement, and in lu- 
minous language. 

It would be difficult to find in our country, any 
man who more largely unites in himself these con- 
ditions of success in the undertaking, than Mr. 
Stephens. After having received a liberal educa- 
tion at Franklin College, he became a lawyer in 
large practice, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in his native state, Geor- 
gia; amember of Congress from 1843 to 1859, and 
afterwards the vice-president of the Confederate 
States. To the advantages of having been trained 
in these several positions, he unites great talents, 
untiring industry, and moral and religious princi- 
ple. Moreover in his published volumes he has 
shown such evidence of his great abilities as an 
author, that we cannot doubt his high qualifications 
lor writing the history of the states. In such high 
estimation are his qualifications held that he has 
been appointed Professor of History and Political 
Science in the University of Georgia. 

In the first nine pages of his work, he presents a 
rapid view of the circumstances connected with the 
discovery of America. Following this, 130 pages 
are devoted to the settlement of the thirteen origi- 
nal English colonies. The next 49 pages are de- 
Voted to an account of the Indian wars carried on 
by the colonies, and the causes which led them to 
separate from the mother country, and to assume 
sovereign and independent powers. The remain- 
der of the book is occupied with the history of the 
states since their union. . 

From such a man, writing for such a purpose, we 
had a right to expect a work of high excellence, 
such as we find this to be. First, the method of 
arranging the several positions, so that each is in- 
troduced at its own proper time and _ place, renders 
teasy to be understood by the reader. In this 
“ay, events scattered through a long tract of time, 
and over wide regions of space, are presented in 
relations which give to the whole a visible unity. 
Thus “geography and chronology, the two eyes of 
history,” are made to lend their appropriate aid, as 
likewise, do the pictorial illustrations, of which 
there are many. And besides there is a continued 
thread of thought running through the mazes of 
“vents, which conducts the reader safely in the lab- 
yrinth, 

The style is vigorous, precise, and perspicuous, 
Presenting the facts just as they stood in the clear, 





calm, comprehensive mind of the author; so that 
a reader of common intelligence and industry can- 
not fail to understand the meaning in its full im- 
port. Indeed so transparent is the style, that the 
intelligent reader is borne along the current of 
thought without being conscious of effort. 

From our acquaintance with the educational in- 
stitutions of the country, we are ready to believe 
that there is a great dearth of historical knowledge 
in many of the schools and colleges, and that mul- 
titudes are going forth yearly from them without 
being qualified to perform their duties as Ameri- 
can citizens. For how can they perform the duties 
of the present, without a knowledge of the history 
of the past? How can they perform the duties of 
patriots when unacquainted with the history and 
basis of our free institutions ? 

We accordingly welcome this book as well 
adapted to supply a felt want in our country, es- 
pecially in the schools and colleges. W. C. F. 

Cortton’s Common Scnoot Grocrapuy.*—We 


have lately presented the merits of this excellent 
a series of only 





series of geographical text-books 
two members, which is so much the better. We 

now have before us the latest edition, in which the 

higher geography contains the additional matter of 
two Railroad maps for study, containing all the 

Railway routes of the country classified, by means 

of heavy and light lines into the more and less im- 

portant ones ; also ten Reference maps for general 

use, containing the details which would be confusing 

in the simpler study-maps. Teachers need not 
hesitate a moment to introduce these books into 

their classes. 

There are many who are so shut up year after 
year in their own home range, that they do not 
know what noble influences have already been sent 
forth from the resolute, sympathetic, open-minded 
teachers, who have banded their strength and taken 
mutual counsel over their labors—there are those 
in some instances even holding prominent positions, 
who can see nothing higher in the teacher’s work 
than the earning of board and lodging by a drudg- 
ery of thankless routine. If such will only be per- 
suaded to come, will willing minds and open hearts, 
into our State and National assemblies, they will 
find themselves within the range of that noble en- 
thusiasm, and that unfaltering confidence in the 
essential nobility of our work, which can hardly 
fail to magnetize them if there is anything sympa- 
thetic that can vibrate within them. There are no 





* Colton’s Series Geographies. Published by Sheldon and Co., 
New York City. 
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teachers, in fact, however wide may be their experi- 
ence, who so can afford to do without the sympa- 
thetic counsel of their fellow-laborers. 

Let us urge all teachers that can possibly make 
it convenient to come to our next convention in 
October.. Let them come not only to listen, but 
one and all prepared to take hold and help; for from 
every successful teacher, every other one has some- 
thing to learn. Let those that feel strong, come to 
help others: they will certainly find themselves 
helped, where they least expected it. Let those 
who feel uncertain of the excellence of their work, 
by all means come: if their spirit only be one 
of sincerity and of a seeking for the right, they 
will find that while they will be likely to receive 
much inspiration, they will even be able to help 
others in the gentle reaction which is sure to follow. 
We always have great sympathy for the local com- 
mittee ; yet we must confess that we would be de- 
lighted to see that committee for this year at their 
wit’s end to provide for the rush of teachers, which 
an appreciative sense of duty has brought upon 
them. 


A Frencu Vers Boox.*—We have examined 
this neat presentation of the French verb. It claims 
to be a monogram on this subject,—a drill-book 
whose exercises are founded on an original system, 
with the view of familiarizing the student “ with the 
verbs in their crude and inflected forms, as also to 
afford him an insight into the syntactical principles 
governing the use and connectjon of tenses.” 

The plan seems to be well carried out: much 
information is given in a neat nutshell; and the 
order of arrangement is so perfect, that as a book 
of reference, it will be found exceedingly welcome 
to teachers. 





* A French Verb Book, embracing a comprehensive analysis of 
the Conjugations, by Ernest Lagarde, A. M., Published by Eld- 
ridge and Brother, Philadelphia, 

SpecTRUM ANALysis.*—This little pamphlet of 
about fifty pages, constitutes No. 4 of the valuable 
series, entitled “ Half-hour Recreations in Popular 
Science,” of which Mr. Dana Estes is Editor. 
There is much to commend in this plan now 
adopted by some of our publishers, of giving to 
the public in these delightful morsels the more 
popular results of the active labors of the Scientific 
leaders of to-day. They are anthoritative and accu- 
rate ; they keep us “en rapport” with our foremost 
investigators ; they tend to make the popular ideas 





* Spectrum Analysis Discoveries, from the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Higgins and others, Published by Lee 
and Shepard ; Boston, 








progressive to an extent never before realized ; they 
come to us in concise form, just adapted to be 
snatched up in the half-hours of leisure which we 
spend in the easy chair. 

In the present number the discoveries of the 
Spectrum in connection with the following topics, 
are developed : The Physical Constitution of the Sun; 
the Solar spots; the Faculae and their Spectra; 
Total Solar Eclipses ; Solar Prominences ; Measure- 
ment of the Direction and Speed of the Gas-streams 
in the Sun; Spectra of the Moon, Planets, and 
Fixed Stars ; Color of the Stars ; Double, Variable, 
and New or Temporary Stars. A number of attract- 
ive illustrations accompany the descriptions. 





‘Our XcHANGES. 
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SCHOOL JOURNALS FOR AUGUST. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster contains several 
excellent articles, such as—Books and Book Knowl- 
edge, by Miss N. C. Wentworth; The Artist of 
the District School ; a Poem, by Geo. S. Burleigh ; 
and Music in Our Schools, by Rev. W. L. Gage. 

We quote from the first mentioned article :— 
“Some men there are who appear to know nothing 
but books. Living in an ideal world, they seem to 
have taken leave of the little common sense with 
which nature has endowed them. Restricting the 
term education to a mere knowledge of books, they 
are apt to become men of one idea. Such persons 
neglect the commgn courtesies of life and forget 
that human nature is a volume spread out ever 
before them, which always pays caretul perusal. A 
case in point is that of a well-known professor in 
College, who, though a man of profound 
scholarship, has no knowledge of faces, and in his 
class-room cannot distinguish Smith from Jones, 
or Jones from Jenkins. Consequently when Smith 
is not prepared for recitation, his friend Jones rises 
and recites in his stead, or if. neither are prepared, 
Jenkins answers to the name of Smith and flies to 
the rescue, while the learned Professor is in blissful 
ignorance but that Smith, has discharged his duty. 
The reading of different persons has been variously 
compared to the sand of an hour-glass which runs 
in and runs out, leaving no vestige behind; to 4° 
a mirror which receives images, but retains none ; to 
sponge which imbibes everything and returns it in 
nearly the same state, only a little more impure; 
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and to a filter which allows all that is pure to pass 
through, and retains only the refuse, and the drugs.” 


The Massachusetts Teacher is full of good things. 
We would object, however, to the hearty endorse- 
ment given in the first article, to Taine’s English 
Literature, as “in the main, just and discriminating,” 
“ appreciative,” &c. That Taine is brilliant in de- 
lineation, Catholic in spirit, and always interesting, 
none will deny, but that his work presents any 
thoroughly just or appreciative view of English 
Literature, is wide of the mark. Those who wish 
to look further into this matter will find a masterly 
criticism on Taine, in the New Englander for July. 
Report of a Lesson on Heat, Advantages of a 
Countrv Education, and Length of School Sessions, 
are all valuable articles’ In the last, after showing 
that the average time devoted to school-work in our 
elementary city schools, is twenty-three hours a 
week, while the German schools require forty. 
The writer discourses as follows: “If American 
children are wilted and emasculated by so small a 
comparative amount of school-work, what must be 
the effect on the German children of the mental 
labor they undergo? Making due allowance for 
diverse collateral influences, as of climate, etc., there 
nfust still, according to American ideas on the 
subject, be a strain on the physique of the German 
children enough to sap their vitality, paralyze their 
energies and stint their growth. The whole nation 
must be retrograding with each succeeding genera- 
tion—steadily verging to impotence and ruin.— 
Sapped vitality and paralyzed energies—impending 
impotencies and ruin! One smiles—Go to Weerth, 
Gravelotte and Sedan, still sprinkled with the 
debris of victorious prowess—the whole atmosphere 
electric with the renown of the men who, with arms 
as stalwart, and energies as enduring as their brains 
were cultured and intelligent— 


“All day long from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument.” 


Go thither and propound your supposition, and hear 
how the insulted echoes will laugh at you! 

The Prussian armies have been engaging the ad- 
miration of the world, not more for their intelligence 
than their sturdy physical powers ; and is plain that 
the mental toil they underwent in childhood did not 
Impair their forces in the least.” 


_ The National Normal, among various short ar- 
ticles, has two that will be found suggestive to 
teachers interested in natural science ; they are en- 
titled—« My Last Class in Natural Philosophy,” 
and “ Something for the Odd Moments of Teachers.” 





The Indiana School Fournal has for its chief 
articles, Arithmetic and How to Teach It, by Prof. 
E. C. Hewett ; Modes of Examination by Dora J. 
Mayhew ; and Compulsory Education, by M. Em- 
bree. The last mentioned writer objects to com- 
pulsory education, simply on the ground that where 
thoroughly tried, even in Europe, it has not pro- 
duced the desired effect of increasing the average 
attendance. This being a question of simple sta- 
tistics, will soon be decided incontestably one way 
or the other, by the experience of the states which 
are adopting the principle of enforcement, and we 
need not spend much time in arguing this point. 
We are glad to find the subject so temperately dis- 
cussed in this article as also in an editorial touching 
upon the same point. 


The National Teacher opens with a thoughtful 
and very readable article on The Schoolmaster, by 
A. D. Mayo, followed by one by J. B. Chickering, 
on Overtasking Children’s Brains. So much has 
been said for the last dozen years about injuring 
children by much study, that parents and teachers 
have become unduly frightened, and date not make 
them do a proper amount of work. This article 
and others, now appearing in public journals, in- 
dicate a healthy re-action in this over-done matter. 


The Pennsylvania School Fournal gives us a 
general variety, in papers, on National Unity, by the 
editot : Science Study, from the College Courant ;” 
Grading of Country Schools, by S. S. Jack; Four 
Days in Boston, (editorial ) ; Ten Years ina School- 
Room, by, J. Howard West ; Earthquakes, by A. 
C. Norris ; and several selected pieces. 

The California Teacher has for its leading origi- 
nal article, Female Education in the United States, 
by Jeanne C. Carr. It contains also an account of 
the Commencement exercises of the University of 
California. 

The Illinois Teacher contributes to educational 
literature, Culture, by Grace C. Bibb ; The Falling 
Infection ; Errors in School-Books, by C. H. Mur- 
ray ; and “ They Think ; but how?” by Superin- 
tendent Harrington. 

The Wisconsin Fournal of Education contains 
several carefully prepared papers read before the 
late State Teachers’ Association. Two very inter- 
esting ones, by Miss Martha A. Terry, and Miss 
Ella M. Stewart, are entitled Woman’s Wages for 
Teaching. A sad topic, earnestly and patiently 
presented. All such discussions help to bring our 
communities, gradually though it must be, to a 
right decision in this matter, 
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the Mew York School Fournal, the American Edu- 
cational Monthly, the Colorado Monthly, the Maine 
Fournal of Education, the Michigan Teacher, the 
Towa School Fournal, and the Fournal of Educa- 
tron, (Quebec ), all bearing their freight of informa- 
tion and of thoughts concerning school-work. Time 
forbids any particular mention of their contents on 
this occasion. Wemay only remark that the open- 
ing article in the Quebec Fournal, on Teaching the 
English Language, by Rev. Mr. Abbott, Head 
Master of the City of London School, while not in 
all respects presenting the subject quite to our own 
notions in the matter, is very gratifying, as showing 
that English educators are at one with our own, in 
discarding the old useless machinery of the books 
on Grammar ; they, too, are for leading children by 
practice and simple conversational exercises into 
the right use of their own tongue, in place of cram- 
ming a mass of exotic rules down their throats. 
siegaiaidsiadlta lids 


PERSONAL. 


By some accident the paragraph which we had 
prepared for our last number, making appreciative 
mention of the services of Hon. Giles Potter in 
the recent codifying and improvement of the school- 
laws, failed to appear in our columns. 

We therefore hasten now to remind our readers 
of the debt that is due from the educators of the 
State to Mr. Potter, as Chairman, on the part of the 
House, of the Committee which had that work in 
nand, and as one who worked indefatigably and 
wisely, sparing no exertions till the last clause was 
enacted. The labor was very great ; the responsi- 
bility still greater. The re-arrangement of what 
was time-honored and good, was a long task ; the 
introduction of such new features as the progress 
of thought seems to demand, without entering 
rashly upon injurious experiments, required excel- 
lence of judgment and progressiveness of a high 
order, tempered by sound sense. These qualifica- 
tions Mr. Potter appears to have possessed, for in his 
hands the work thrived thoroughly. We have 
eminent cause for thanking him, and in behalf of the 
teachers of the State, we do thank him, and at the 
same time congratulate him on having his name so 
inseparably connected with this new and most im- 
portant era in our educational history. 


Prof. Daniel C. Gilman of Yale College, has 
again been summoned to the Presidency of the 








University of California. This time he has accepted 
the call, and will enter upon his duties on the first 
of November. 

We are glad to see that California knows where 
to come, to get her educational leaders, and while 
we feel exceedingly the loss of a strong man from 
the cause in our State, we congratulate our sister 
state upon her choice. 

One of much general culture, with special gifts 
and keenness of perception in the artistic and 
aesthetic ; one thoroughly conversant with the just 
claims of science, and intensely earnest towards their 
enforcement ; one eminent for both historical and 
geographical knowledge ; a ready speaker on all 
occasions ; a practical and successful manager ; 
one of broad views of individual and social culture ; 
a friend to the needy; one sociable in spite of 
business pressure, and true-hearted as a christian ;— 
such a man—for every statement could be proved at 
once, were it necessary,—is to be lost to Connec- 
ticut and gained to the Pacific shore. In the name 
of the common school educators of our State, we 
congratulate him, and bid him God Speed! 


(MiscELLANY. 


— @—<- 


How to Sorren Harp Purtry.—It is very 
likely that teachers may have occasion sometimes, 
in the better furnished school-houses, or in their 
own houses, to replace a broken pane of glass in 
some elegant sash. In such cases there is much 
danger of damage to the nice wood work. The old 
putty is nearly a rock for hardness, and often brings 
a choice piece of wood with it rather than to relax 
its grasp; and the knife or chisel, unless in hands 
of extraordinary skill, which cannot always be the 
case, is sure to slip and mar the furniture. 

There is a quick remedy for this which will soften 
the putty and save both temper and furniture. It 
is from the columns of the Scientific American. 
We have tried it and can pronounce it effective. 
Under its influence, the putty becomes very soon 
sufficiently soft to be removed with perfect ease. 

Prepare a paste by mixing caustic potassa, (or 
even carbonate of potassa or soda, though the 
caustic is quicker in action), with equal parts of 
freshly burnt quick-lime which has been carefully 
slacked with small portions of water till it has fallen 
to powder. Bring the mixture to a paste with 
water, and spread it upon the putty, to be softened, 
allowing it to remain awhile. If one application is 
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not sufficient, repeat the operation till the putty is 
softened. The addition of some soft soap or glyce- 
rine, to prevent its drying, will improve the paste. 
Care should be taken not to allow the paste to fall 
upon the wood-work as it will inevitably act upon, 
and stain it. 


————— 





PIACETIAE. 


“Would you take the last cent a person has fora 
glass of soda water?” asked a Kankakee youth. 
“Yes,” responded the unthinking proprietor ; where- 
upon hopeful pulled out the cent and got the drink. 


Josh Billings was asked, “ How fast does sound 
travel ?” and his idea is it depends a good deal upon 
the noise you are talking about. “The sound of a 
dinner horn, for instance, travels half a mile ina 
second, while an invitashun to get up in the morn- 
ing i have known to be three-quarters of an hour 
goin up three pair of stairs, and’then not hev 
strength enough to be heard.” 

CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


We have not received the full programme for the 
coming meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
We are able however to announce that it will take 
place at Bridgeport on the 17th and 18th of 
October. We have as yet no particular information 
as to any of the exercises proposed ; but we may 
safely predict having a good time. Mr. Henry E. 
Sawyer, the President of the Association, from his 
known energy, and good taste, may be relied upon 
todo all that can reasonably be done to secure good 
speakers for the occasion out of the abundant 
material which our state affords. Yet with all the 
preparation, the whole affair will be a failure, unless 
our teachers interest themselves enough to attend 
and to take hold of every exercise with enthusiasm. 
Let us arouse and make this one of the best meet- 
Ings on the record. Our state is stepping bravely 
forward in her educational laws ; the interest of our 
citizens generally is greatly increasing: it may not 
be too much to say that it has fairly doubled within 
ayear. Let it not be in the power of any one, to 
Judge from the experiences of the coming meeting, 
that We teachers are one whit behind in the grow- 
ing enthusiasm. There will be FREE RETURN 
TICKETS to those attending this meettng. 








NATIONAL ‘SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


£11 and 113 William 81., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


End view—OPEN. End view—CLOSED. 
PEARD’S PATENT FOLDING DESK and SETTEE. 
This Desk was awarded the frizes over all competitors at the 
fairs of the American Institute for 1870 and 1871. 

When the desk-lid is folded over, it rests against the back of the 
seat in front, forming an equally comfortable false back. 7he book- 
rack is always accessible. The seat hinge is the latest patent, Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and the last in use. It is the strongest made, and 
perfectly noiseless. 

Over 20,000 of these Desks have been sold since their first 
manufacture, July, 1861. ? 

We also manufacture the “GEM” and “ECONOMIC” DEsks, 
with stationary top and folding seat; the “ NaTionaAL StuDY 
DEsk” with Easil attachment for High Schools and Academies, and 
a full line of School, Church and Hall Settees, Black Boards, &c. 

Ie The same noiseless Hinge Voint is used on all our folding 
Desks and Seats. 8% 

Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
Or 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


E. G. FINNEY, Portland, Conn. [72c 





WARD & (Coa., 


PROPRIETORS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., 


GENERAL DEALERS, 


COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


[67f] 

To Teachers about to Purchase Books, 
either New or Second-Hand.—We beg to an- 
nountce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock of 
chool Books, as well as all kinds of new 





new and also second-hand $ 
and Miscellaneous Books, which we sell at extremely 


Customers served as well by mail as though a visit 
A full stock of teachers’ supplies always on 


and second-h 
low prices. 
was made in person. 
hand. Special discount to teachers. 
Cuarves C. CHATFIELD & Co., 
Nos. 458 and 460 Chapel Street, 


(Opposite Yale College), New Haven, Conn, 
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EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 


Containing all the essential Propositions and Theorems in less than one hundred 

pages with Practical Questions for Review at the close of each book, and ‘Theor- 

ems for original demonstration. Designed for High Schools, Academies and 

Normal Schools. By W. F: Brapsury, Master in Cambridge High School, and 
Author of Eaton’s Elementary Algebra, &c. Retail price, $1.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 


Containing a Practical and Comprehensive Presentation of Plane Trigonomet g 

according to the Geometrical and Analytical Methods, together with the 

necessary Tables. Designed for High Schools, Academies and ormal Schools. 
By WF. Brapsury. Retail price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY, 


Retail price, $1.50. 





In 1 vol. 
Messrs. T. B. & B. also publish 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. BrapBuky» 
author of Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Master 
in Cambridge High School. 12mo0, 250 pp. Retail Price, $1.25. 

This work is designed for beginners, and yet 1s sufficiently full for the prepar- 
ation of Students for College, and for positions as teachers. It contains a large 
number and a great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the abstract 
principles included in works for an advanced collegiate course. ; 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra is endorsed by Profs. Bowen and Pierce of Har- 
vard University, Prof. Newton of Yale College, Prot. Quimby of Dartmouth, and 
other College Professors, as containing enough to prepare students for College, 
and the book has also received the recommendation of some of the most prominent 
teachers throughout New England. 

It has been adopted and is the only Algebra used in the High Schools of Char- 
lestown, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fitehburg, Milford, West 
Roxbury, Holyoke, Plymouth, Abingdon, No. Bridgewater, Webster, Danvers, 
Melrose, Brighton and Needham, Mass., Saco, Me., Dover, Keene, and Peter- 
boro’, N. H., Rutland, Brandon, aid Windsor, Vt., Pawtucket, R. I., Stamford, 
Stonington, Groton, Thompsonville, ‘Thomaston, Wallingford, Conn., and 
numerous other towns as well as Academies, Private Schools and Seminaries 
throughout New England and the West. 


From Mr. CALEB EMERY, Principal of High School, Charlestewn 
Mass. 

We are using Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra with entire satisfac- 
tion. Its accuracy, brevity and thoroughness in the statement and 
illustration of principles render it, in my opinion, a Model Text 
Book. 

From Mr. L. P. Martin, Principal of High School, Windsor 

Locks. 

I have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can re- 

commend it as much superior to any I have used. 
Copies of above works sent for Half-price. 


rr — 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Primary, Grammar, High 
Schools and Academies. By J. S. Eaton, late Instructor in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, 





This series presents the latest and most improved methods of instruc- 
tion, 
From Prof. I. N. CARLETON, Principal of Conn. State 
School, New Britain. 


formal 


I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


From Hon. JoHN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. of Public Schools, Boston. 

The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public 
schools, during the last four years, has only added new proofs of 
their excellence. The protracted and severe test to which they 
have been subjected has fully confirmed the opinion of their merits 
expressed by me previously. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


This work treats of the discipline of the school and the teacher’s 
qualifications and work. It is especially valuable to young teachers. 
M4 - ca; OrcurTTt, Principal ot Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, 

-H 

Single copies, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 





Descriptive Catalogue of Eaton’s Mathematics and other educational 
works sent free, on application to the Publishers, 


‘ THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 


25 & 29, CORNHILL, Boston, 
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LIVE TEXT-BOOKS. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


WILLIAM WOOD & Co. 


takes pleasure in announcing to Teachers, and to Members of School 
Committees, that new and improved editions of these popular and 
widely used Grammars, edited by Henry Kiddle, A.M., Superinten- 
dent of Schools of New York City, have just been published. Mr. 
KIpDLE has revised the books thoroughly, particularly the depart- 
ment of Sentential Analysis. He has also incorporated a COURSE 
OF ORAL INSTRUCTION, which it is thought will add greatly 
to the value of these deservedly favored School Books. The prices 
will be the same as heretofore, viz : 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar, . e 45e. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, . - $1.00 


The excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very generally, admitted, 
and notwithstanding the multitude of School Grammars which have 
come in competition with them, they have steadily advanced in pub- 
lic favor. In perspicuous arrangement, accuracy of definition, full- 
ness of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand un- 
rivaled ; and are probably more extensively used throughout the 
United States than any other works on the subject. 

W. W. & Co., would also call attention to the following valuable 
works published by them, viz. : 


LAMBERT’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLCGY. 
Price, 85c. 


LAMBERT’S HIGHER PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo. Many new complete Il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.50. 


These works are written upon a new plan, and are profusely illus- 
trated by hundreds of fine wood engravings, and the larger book by 
thirty-one additional full-page plates on tinted paper, containing 
very many figures. 


ROSCOE’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 16mo. Pinely Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


This work needs only to be seen to secure at once the approval 
of every teacher. Condensed into three hundred and eighty-three 
closely yet plainly printed pages. it comprises a complete course of 
Modern Chemistry, admirably adapted for the use of schools and 
academies, 


ATKINSON'S GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS. 
5th Edition. 900 pages. Thick 12mo. Profusely Illustrated. Price, $5. 


The publishers take pride in offering to the educational commu- 
nity this beautiful work of Prof. Ganot. It has no rival, we believe, 
in the English language. It is fully up to the times in every parti- 
cular, and no expense has been spared to make it typographically a 
model text-book. As a book for the library of the scholar and 
gentleman it is invaluable, giving concise information on every 
branch of Physical Science. 


BROWN’'S GRAMNAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. Over 1,000 pages, 
royal 8vo. Price, $6.25. 


The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable book of 
reference, and every scholar should have a copy in his library. No 
teacher can afford to be without it, and it should be placed by the 
side of Webster and Worcester in every school. 


12mo. Fully Illustrated. 


Copies of all the above (except Ganot’s Physics and Brown's Gram- 
mar of Grammars) 
Furnished for Examination at Half Retail Price. 


2a Very favorable terms for introduction. 


Address, 


WM. WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Porter. —7HE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.—4 ZEXT BOOK OF El- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo0, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 

Day. — Z7HE SCIENCE OF #5- 
THE TICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25, 


LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of ical Science and | 

copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
ry Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
1,00. 


Woolsey. —SZRVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


Blake. — 4“/N/NG MACHINERY, 
and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 pp., $2.00. 


Phelps.—7#Z HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D.| 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles | 
S. Elliot. A.M. 12mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 





Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools. By | 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the | 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., | 
60 cts, ; 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A’ 
Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete and carefully-classjfied hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one | 
of the first colleges in America. It records the | 
the experience of every student who completes | 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- | 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each | 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 
sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the insid@ 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of that in any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


| 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 

This book contains the first five University 

Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 





handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R.S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
1zmo, 36 pp. 25 cents, 


IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 

IIL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. C. S. 72 pp 
25 cents, 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope, 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
tion, 2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndail, 
F.R.S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. I2mo,72pp. 25 cents. 


VIII.—THE SUN AND ITS DIFFERENT 
ATMOSPHERES.—The most recent discoveries 
and methods of observation. By C. A. Young, 
Ph. D., of Dartmouth College, one of the most 
distinguished and successful astronomers of the 
age. Finely Illustrated. 

IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. 
—A profoundly interesting lecture, in which, by 
Means of experiments, apparatus and diseoveries 
of the Author, the subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader. New _ illustrations, 
By Prof. A. M. Mayer, Ph. D., of the Stevens 
Institute. 


MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR, 
—Sound-waves rendered visible; their velocity 
measured; construction of the vowel-sounds, 
with other matters which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular audience. A lecture 
by Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College, 
New York. 

The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 

e. 
“er is the intention of te publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person o the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT, By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 34 cents. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS, 
The retail price of Rightmyer’s American system of Penmanship, and of Knopp’s German and 
English Penmanships has been reduced to TEN CENTS. 


RIGHTMYER’S AMERICAN: SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 
IN 18 NUMBERS. 


ConTENTs: No. 1. Text or Medium hand for beginners, comprising the thirteen small letters of the alphabet, which are of one 
height and most easily formed. No. 2. Small letters, shaded, and folded letters above the line, ending with a few easy capitals and 
easy words. No. 3. All the long letters above and below the line, and their combinations with the small letters, with all the capitals 
in variety with short easy words, No. 4. Five easy words to the page, commencing with capitals. No, 5. Eight words to the page 
of different lengths, with a capital at the commencement and in the middle of the page. No. 6. Words at the ends of the line and 
sentences in the middle. No, 7. Twenty-four sentences commencing with capitals. No. 8. Twenty-four sentences smaller size 
No. 9. Twenty-four sentences, very fine, for a lady’s finished hand. No. 10, Commercial forms for boys. No. 11. Commercial forms, 
cards of compliment. No. 12. Variety alphabets, German, Old English, Roman and Italic print, plain and ornamented. No. 13 Bold 
commercial writing, day-book, reading sentences, commercial terms and firm names. 


KNOPP’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


In Nine Numbers. Per Dozen, $1.20. 

Contents: No, 1. First principles and contracted letters. No. 2, Stem, loop and contracted letters. No. 3. Exercises in stem 
oop and contracted letters, combined into words ; also figures. No, 4. Formation of plain capitals, with exercises in words. No oe 
Variations in more complicated capitals, with exercises in words. No. 6. Exercises in a smaller hand, moral sentences. No. 7 
Commercial hand ; ledger headings, etc. ; bold hand. No. 8. Business forms ; notes, drafts, receipts, bills, etc. No. g. Ladies’ hand, 


KNOPP’S CERMAN PENMANSHIP. 
IN NINE NUMBERS. 
ConTENTS: Nos. 1 and 2. Beginning exercises and small letters. No. 3.Capital letters and figures. No. 4. Exercises in words. 


No. 5. Exercises in sentences ; small hand. No. 6, Exercises in words ; commercial hand. No. 7. With four line writing on each side 
Exercises in letters, bills, receipts, notes and drafts ; smallest commercial hand. A. Exercises in sentences. B. Exercises in words. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
9 DAY STREET, NEW YORK. VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE LATEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST. SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





A ONE TERM BOOK 
Light, Portable, jj 


Noiseless. 


bat Miki rhe 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—A 
Text-Book for Schools, Academies, Colleges and = : 
Families. By JosepH C. MARTINDALE, M.D., te 
late Principal of the Madison Grammar New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
School, Philadelphia. Price, $1.30. 911 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
For examination, 65 cents 





| MANUFACTURERS OF 


. > ’ 5 Ss 
Dr. Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene presents | SILICATE POCKET SLATES, 


the following claims to the consideration of teachers. Technicali- For Lead Pencils and Slate Pencils. 
ties have been avoided, so far as consistent with the treatment of | gyeqs 
the subject. The style in which it is written is not only pleasing Silicate Book Slates, 


but such as to be readily comprehended by those for whose use | Silicate Spelling Leaf Slate. 


it is designed. Superfluous matter has been omitted, so that the | 
book can be completed in a much shorter period than any other Silicate Black-Boards. 
text-book on the subject as yet published. 


In addition to the above, we publish a number of other valuable | PRICE REDUCED FOR THE 
text-books for Schools, Academies and Colleges. Our catalogue SILICATE WALL SLATING. 
and descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application. 
Makes the best Wall or Wooden Black-board. 


Liberal terms for introduction, 
eileen Pints, $1.50; qts., $2.50; half gallon, $5.00 ; gallon, $9.00. - 
oe Se, up in cans with full directions, and boxed for shipping safely wit 


ELDREDGE & BRO., books and other goods. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
17 North Seventh Street, Cor. Fulton and Church Streets, New York. 
PHILADELPHIA. | SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUES. 
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